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FOREWORD 


When I was first asked to edit the Christy diary and trail guide, never having done 
the like before, I read as many diaries of 1850 as were available in the Bancroft 
Library. Although the literature of overland travel for the year does not equal in 
quantity that for 1849, there are in print a number of 1850 diaries whose content and 
editing are of very high quality indeed: notably Franklin Langworthy’s Scenery of 
the Plains ... , edited by Paul C. Phillips; Madison Berryman Moorman’s Journal, 
edited by Irene Paden; George Willis Read’s A Pioneer of 1850, edited by Georgia 
Willis Read; Lorenzo Sawyer’s Way Sketches; and John Steele’s Across the Plains in 
1850, edited by Joseph Schafer. 

_ Moreover, the general features of the emigration are well known and fully de- 
scribed in secondary works such as George Stewart’s The California Trail, and Mrs. 
Paden’s Wake of the Prairie Schooner. Thus it was doubtful that the Christy manu- 
scripts would contribute anything new to the knowledge of the emigration of 1850, 
as individual documents. In combination, however, they become quite significant. 
The guide-book, in conjunction with the diary, enables one to follow the detailed 
route much more closely than with either one alone. After extensive examination of 
the literature, I became convinced of the need for a clear, detailed, day-by-day series 
of maps of the emigrant trail, with sufficient modern information to relate the pres- 
ent-day traveler to the route of the past, and, it seemed to me the Christy manu- 
scripts could supply the basis for such a series, requiring a minimum of conjecture. 
Accordingly, Thomas Christy and I, more than a century apart, have combined our 
modest talents to produce this work, he the text, and I the maps. There are other 
contributors as well. There are Christy’s fellow wayfarers, whom, unfortunately, he 
neglects to name, and there are my own companions and mentors. The latter I can 
name, and happily, and extend to them my great thanks for their help: to Fred 
Rosenstock, who waited with great patience for a long time to see this book a reality; 
to Jess Machado, who took me over the top of the Sierra above Twin Lakes on the 


upper Carson Pass, where few, if any, wagons have traveled since 1863, and there 


found for me an ox shoe; to George R. Stewart, who kindly gave me the use of his set 
of topographic survey sheets, marked with the results of his own field investigations; 
to Merle Welles, who explored with me some of the intricacies of the Hudspeth Cut- 
off; to Irene D. Paden, whose advice, and marked township maps in the Bancroft 


Library gave this undertaking a start; and to my own family, to whom I dedicate 
the book, who have traveled all but a very few miles with me and Thomas Christy 
over what inevitably has been a long, long journey. 


Rosert H. Becker © 


INTRODUCTION 


Through the stillness of that winter, while snow covered the prairies and choked the 
far western passes, and ice lay thick in the muddy ruts that passed for roads, men 
were busy —planning, reading, thinking, talking. A dream was beckoning in the Far 
West, and winter the time to prepare for it. The season had not been hard; one editor 
in Illinois described it as “fine business weather’; but the mildness brought little 
spiritual contentment. 

The year was 1850. Throughout the nation, from the swamps and warm beaches 
along the Gulf to the ice-bound Great Lakes and beyond, from the fog-girt Atlantic 
shore to the mysterious Indian lands across the frozen Missouri, in city and hamlet, 
in town and village, there was a ferment—the California Fever. 

For more than a year, news had continued to flow from that land on the far Pacific, 
only recently become a part of the United States, news of riches to be dug from the 
ground, by a man with only a shovel. Gold! Gold from the American River! The 
President of the United States had confirmed it, and the newspapers loudly an- 
nounced the arrival of each California shipment. By February of 1850, the Philadel- 
phia Mint had reported receiving over eight million dollars in California gold, and 
everywhere was news of the Pacific treasure. 

A new generation was reaching manhood, whose discontent and hunger for adven- 
ture were aggravated by the times: the recent war with Mexico; the cry for westward 
expansion, called Manifest Destiny; and that brooding burden, inhuman, yet ines- 
capable, that haunts Americans to this day—the Peculiar Institution, slavery. The 
dream found in these restless young men a fertile ground: this dream of wealth, 
achieved in a brief furious endeavor in a distant land, and a triumphant return to 
happiness at home. A potent dream, indeed. 

California lay out there, exciting, rewarding, a place where a man could go for a 
couple of years, work hard—very hard—and with reasonable luck in a short time 
return with enough capital to start a business, to buy cattle, or a ferry boat, or a 
shipment of cotton. A successful Californian could come home to enter a profession, 
to take up that last quarter-section, or to establish a good crossroads tavern. Cali- 
fornia gold could start him in a career as a Congressman, a state legislator, or a 
sheriff. And California, with its promise, was only two thousand miles beyond the 
western settlements. 

However, in any epidemic, some individuals seem to develop an immunity; there 
were those who scoffed, or at least deplored the hysteria gripping their fellows. The 
editor of the Galena, Illinois, Gazette & Advertiser, for example, disdainfully com- 
mented: 

“The California Fever is-freshening up a little. We hear of a great many who are 
arranging their traps for that quarter. It is possible that the overland emigration will 
exceed that of last year. Every nook and corner of California and New Mexico is to 
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be inspected, scratched over, and tested by tin-pan analysis of universal Yankeedom 
and no mistake. Hardship and sage advice does not seem to weigh much in the bal- 
ance against this love of adventure and thirst for gold.” 

In another column, he complained of the hypocrisy in the letters from California that 
advise: “Those who are in the States who are ‘doing well,’ had better stay where they 
are; but as for me I intend to pick up a fortune in two years. . . .” Such counsel was 
plainly no more than an enticement to pack up and leave for the diggings at once. 
Therefore, and one assumes, reluctantly, the editor included in the same issue nearly 
two full columns of advice to the prospective emigrant. With dispassionate impar- 
tiality, he printed a long letter from James Wasley, of Mineral Point, containing 
considerable detail on the choice of a proper wagon, and animals to pull it. Following 
Wasley’s letter is another, from the Chicago Journal, signed by Thomas Crosby, 
urging the emigrant to eschew wagons in favor of pack mules. 

Undoubtedly, throughout the winter, other editors of rural newspapers up and 
down the western states also deplored the emigration, and helped it along by printing 
letters from home town boys already in California, together with any other informa- 
tion that could be gleaned from neighboring papers and the metropolitan journals. 
Thus the newspaper became the major source upon which the emigrant of 1850 could 
rely for planning his route, and choosing his equipment, supplies, animals, and com- 
panions. 

The following notice appeared in the Kanesville [Council Bluffs], Iowa, Frontier 
Guardian, on May 1, 1850: 


“The Waukegan Banner Company of Californians, organized at this place is com- 
posed of the following named Gentlemen . . . They exclude the habits of gambling 
and profane language, and all grossly immoral practices. They will not travel on the 
sabbath day if it can be avoided. They are bound to be respectful to one another, and — 
to observe good wholesome regulations in all respects.” 7 


One wonders what temptations and gross immorality the Waukegan Banners thought 
or perhaps hoped they might encounter somewhere on those countless miles of . 
empty prairie and wind-swept mountain ridges between the Missouri and the Sacra- 
mento. b, 
Nonetheless, with high moral purpose or low; with good advice or none at all, the 
men and their wagons began to gather in early spring at the jumping-off ee In 


states of all emigrants who registered at the newspaper office. By May 1, out of 47 
a BL ERAR 195 aa their home state as erway IIO as co. 
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the southeastern corner of Iowa. Born in Ohio, Christy came to Van Buren County in 
the spring of 1842. In 1848 he moved to Bonaparte, and returned there from Cali- 
fornia in 1853. In the fall of that year he was elected Sheriff of the county. Subse- 
quently he served as County Supervisor, and as a member of the State Legislature. 
He married shortly after his return from California, and in 1878 had five living chil- 
dren: Gertrude, Hattie, Jennie, Thomas, and Dora. Before leaving Council Bluffs, 
Christy resolved to compile a guide-book from the information he could glean on his 
journey, and to keep a diary of the trip as well. These two documents, never before 
published, form the basis for this book. 

It is doubtful that the California experience was the making of this young adven- 
turer. At the age of twenty he was already a man, with relatively little education and 
a great deal of sense. His diary reveals his wry humor; his laconic ability to say as 
much as need be said and no more; an eye for the countryside; and the prudence, 
good judgment, and resolution that resulted in his driving through Sacramento to 
the Embarcadero on the River on August 10, 1850, 105 days from the west bank of 
the Missouri. 

The start-line for the continental crossing in 1850 was a 250-mile stretch of the 
Missouri River, from Independence, near the western boundary of the State of Mis- 
souri, northward past Westport, Fort Leavenworth, and St. Joseph, to Council 
Bluffs. The southern points, more accessible by river steamer, attracted most of the 
emigrants from the Eastern States. Independence, Westport, and St. J oseph, par- 
ticularly, became markets for supplies, animals, and wagons, as soon as the ice broke 
on the river, and the steamers could unload their freight and their hordes of travelers 
eager to prepare for the long journey. 

The north-westerners, from Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana had better op- 
portunity to make their preparations at home during the winter, arriving on the 
Missouri in the vicinity of Council Bluffs in the early spring, ready to cross and be on 
their way. These emigrants made use of a ferry that landed them at the site where 
the Mormons had wintered on their way west after their expulsion from Nauvoo in 
1846. Still known as Mormon Winter Quarters, in 1850 it consisted only of a few 
ruined huts. Later, it was settled again as the town of Florence, Nebraska, on the 
northern edge of Omaha. 

Possibly in Council Bluffs, shortly before departure, Christy acquired a copy of 
William Clayton’s The Latter-Day Saints’ Emigrants’ Guide: . . . from Council Bluffs, 
to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, compiled from data gleaned by the Mormon trav- 
els between Salt Lake and Winter Quarters in 1847. This was an invaluable aid to 
those following the north bank of the Platte River, the route that had become known 
as the Mormon Trail. Perhaps it was the Clayton Guide that inspired Christy to 
compile his own. It is unmistakable, however, that he had a Clayton Guide at hand. 
Insofar as Clayton could supply place names, mileages, and descriptive text, Christy 
copied them verbatim. Whenever the two routes diverged, notably on the Loup Fork 
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of the Platte, and in the stretch between Fort Laramie and La Bonte Creek, Christy 
recorded his own observations. A few miles west of South Pass, Clayton’s route 
turned southwest to Salt Lake, and without a break, Christy took up his own ac- 
count, and carried it through to the end. 

It is fortunate that the diary and the guide-book are available for publication to- 
gether, for it is thus possible to trace the route with accuracy ; the maps that accom- 
pany the text are the product of this happy circumstance. Obviously it is impossible 
to determine whether the route passed north or south of a given rock or tree, and 
therefore the maps include a certain amount of conjecture that undoubtedly will be 
rejected or confirmed by subsequent investigations. 

The road of 1850 still consisted in many places of a bundle of wagon tracks, di- 
verging and then rejoining. There were cut-offs and detours, and short-cuts that 
sometimes prolonged the journey. The way west was a hazardous one, and it still is. 
However, the way west in 1850 was, it may be argued, a road that had been a trail 
the year before. In 1850, most of the misfortune that fate and foolishness could de- 
vise was visited upon the emigrants. They threw away food at Fort Laramie and 
starved on the Humboldt. They fell from wagons, horses, over precipices and into 
rivers. They fought among themselves, they fought the Mormons and the Indians. 
They died of cholera, arrow and gunshot wounds, and too much whiskey. But in 
contrast to the year before, they rarely, and not for long, got lost. The road was 
there in front of them, and they followed it, wagon party after wagon party through- 
out the interminable summer. For this was the Road. To be sure it had little grading, 
and the ruts were deep. Wagons sometimes needed to be lowered down steep declivi- 
ties by ropes, and the lesser streams still had to be forded, requiring the raising of 
wagon beds to keep the cargo dry. But the main streams had ferries; there was a 
bridge or two, and the track could be readily identified, even in the rare interval 
when the wagon train ahead was out of sight. u te 

The advice that winter was to start early, travel light, and move fast. Few suc- 
ceeded. More often than not those who tried it were at the point of starvation by the 
time they reached the Humboldt. The more cautious, the Thomas Christys and his 
associates, carried a little more, and traveled in less of a hurry. Every day, they 
stopped at noon to allow the oxen to rest and graze for at least a couple of hours. The 
stock must have been of excellent quality to begin with; certainly it was well cared 
for on the journey. The first animal lost was stolen several days after crossing the 
desert between the Humboldt Sink and the parson River: Two more were stole, iam 


work. There were Became 43 oxen in the train; 70 arrived in Californings ( 
probably this party was composed of young men from the farm, well accuses ed 
the care of cattle, and moles, to husband the strength of the animals for tl 
arduous j Jonny ae aca wes 
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They left Winter Quarters in good time, in advance of the main body. Presumably 
they carried feed with them, for the grass was barely up, and nourishment from 
grazing needed supplement. The first day’s travel, 18 miles, was their average for the 
entire trip. The road across the lower Platte bottoms was easy, there was little grass 
yet, but plenty of wood and water. 

The first real obstacle was the Loup Fork of the Platte, entering the main river at 
the present town of Columbus. Here the Mormon emigrants in 1847 had followed 
the north side of the Loup, unable to ford this tributary at its mouth. The Christy 
party, being guided by Clayton’s book, started up the north bank, learned that a 
ferry now operated near the mouth, and returned, fording the cattle, and crossing 
the wagons, at $2.00 each, on a leaky ferry that needed three or four men to bale, and 
another four or five men wading in the shallow water to push. 

Having crossed, they decided to lay over but news came of smallpox among those 
still waiting for the ferry. Plans changed at once, and the Christy party continued up 
the south side of the Loup for about fifty miles, where the Mormon trail veered south 
to return to the Platte. They found little grass, and no fuel but buffalo chips, which 
were “... verry good wher there is no better.” Buffalo chips would be with them for a 
good while yet. 

Grass continued to be a problem. It was growing, but the companies ahead were 
careless with fire, and much of the new growth burned. Perhaps deliberately — 
Christy thought so, but it was more likely carelessness than a calculated attempt to 
slow down the wagons coming on behind. 

Water was more easily found by digging, perhaps as deep as three or four feet, than 
by turning off the road a mile or more to the river. Early parties could follow this 
practice with immunity, but the later emigrants suffered dysentery and cholera from 
home-made wells along the way. Buffalo were in constant sight; their hazard lay not 
in their number but in the danger that the stock, while grazing, would mingle with 
the herd and move off with it. It did happen, and men from the party had to travel 
from six to eight miles to find and separate them from the buffalo. 

Indians, first the Pawnee, and a month later, the Sioux, were friendly. Later, par- 
ticularly among the Paiute, the party encountered numerous instances of theft and 
even murder. Christy noted that the Sioux were friendly, handsome men. “Verry 
tall, straight built men, and very expert horsemen.” 

Even by this time, the travelers up ahead had begun to lighten their loads. Every 
day Christy passed wagons, harness, and supplies thrown out by those hurrying on 
ahead, particularly by those whose animals were beginning to give out. And yet the 
road was still relatively easy. The bottom lands of the Platte Valley were narrowing; 
there were sandy bluffs and notable rock formations appearing; the road became 
more confined. Ahead, after Courthouse Rock, Chimney Rock, and Scotts Bluff, all 
notable natural sights for the traveler, was Fort Laramie. 
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This post began as a fur trading point at the junction of the Laramie River and the 
North Platte. By 1850, it was the last vestige of civilization that many of the emi- 
grants would see until they reached the Sierra Nevada. Here, at least, was the Army: 
barracks and officers’ quarters, a store, a blacksmith’s shop, even a primitive post 
office. The authorities at the fort maintained a register of emigrants, which unfor- 
tunately is not known to have survived. However, one or another assiduous diarist 
and reporter noted from time to time the cumulative number of emigrants and teams. 

The fort should not be confused with the later town of Fort Laramie on the north 
side of the North Platte River near the site of the ferry of 1850. The fort itself, on the 
south side of the river, drew nearly all the emigrants, and most of them continued on 
the south side for the next 150 miles. ; 

There were a number of routes through this stretch, dividing basically into two. 
One route took to the hills a few miles north of the present town of Guernsey, Wyo- 
ming. Known as the Black Hills Trail (these are the Black Hills of Wyoming, now 
called the Laramie Mountains, not the better-known Black Hills of South Dakota), 
it was thought to be shorter than the other, the River Trail, which Christy and his 
party took. The latter followed the North Platte nearly to the present town of Orin, 
where it clambered up a ridge to join the Black Hills Trail, touching the river again 
a few miles east of the present town of Glenrock. The road then kept close to the 
bank of the river until, above the site of the Mormon Ferry, it left the river to cross 
over to the Sweetwater. From 1847, the enterprising Mormons had maintained a 
number of ferries downstream from the bend at the present town of Casper, and rival 
ferries appeared in 1849. At this place, the emigrants had no lack of facilities for 
crossing the North Platte for the last time. 

The road now lay to the southwest, across rolling country, giving the travelers 
their first serious experience with alkali, on the ground and in the waterholes and 
creeks—alkali that would present a recurrent danger to the stock for another thou- 
sand miles. The road joins the Sweetwater River near Independence Rock. Christy 
calls the Rock “. . . a remarkable natural curiosity, mostly on account of its peculiar 
shape and magnitude. . . . It is about six hundred yds long and [a] hundred and twen- 
ty wide, composed of hard granite. It is ovel or round on the top.” The Rock prob- 
ably was first seen by Europeans in 1812, when Robert Stuart and his party of fur 
traders returned overland to St. Louis from Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

Five miles west of the Rock is Devil’s Gate, a 400-foot defile through which the 
Sweetwater thunders. The emigrants’ road and today’s highway follow a low, easy 
pass just half a mile away to the south. Christy commented that the Gate was a 
curiosity worth of the traveler’s notice, and indeed it is. The modern highway tray- 
eler, covering three of the emigrants days’ travel in one hour or less, is well advised 
to stop here. 

South Pass, on the other hand, has little to show. It is at the summit of the divide 
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between the waters flowing into the Atlantic and the Pacific, and it was for the emi- 
grants a memorable stopping place. The ascent from the Sweetwater is gradual, and 
the descent to and beyond Pacific Springs barely perceptible. Probably the returning 
Astorians were the first Europeans to traverse it; Wyoming State Highway 28 now 
passes through it, but there is truly little here worthy of the traveler’s notice. 

Beyond South Pass, the routes diverge. The Mormons turned southwest, to Fort 
Bridger and beyond to the Great Salt Lake, where they established the City of the 
Saints. Many California-bound emigrants followed this road, perhaps to regain some 
touch with civilization and to rest their stock and renew their supplies. The alterna- 
tive was a track due west to the Green River, a route called the Sublette Cut-off 
which required the crossing of forty-five miles of presumed desert, said to be without 
grass or water. 

The Christy party chose the Cut-off, because it appeared, erroneously, that the 
major part of the migration was going to Salt Lake. They gingerly approached the 
ordeal, spending two days resting on the Big and Little Sandy creeks. But it was not 
as bad as expected. There was grass for the first half; the only complaint was the 
dust. The party reached the Green River without incident. There were several fer- 
ries, and crossing was easy. With a sensitive eye for the condition of the animals, the 
party was eager to get to the Bear River Valley, where grass was reported to be ex- 
cellent, and the oxen could regain their strength. 

The passage from the Green River to the Bear crosses a boundary of which 
Christy was not aware. The Green River, a tributary of the Colorado, eventually 
empties into the Pacific Ocean; the Bear River empties into the Great Salt Lake, 
which has no outlet. Christy entered and traversed the northern rim of the Great 
Basin, that remarkable area of the Far Southwest which has no drainage to the sea, 
comprising most of the present state of Nevada, and portions of California, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Utah. Within the Basin, the rivers, such as they are, flow into salt-en- 
crusted sinks, or the Great Salt Lake, itself a sink of great magnitude. 

From the Green River Crossing, the road winds across a succession of high, grass- 
covered ridges, fording Ham’s Fork of the Green River, which Christy mistakenly 
thought to be a tributary of the Bear. Three days after crossing the Green River, the 
Christy party descended Rock Creek Ridge into Bear River Valley, a few miles south 
of the present town of Cokeville. An abundance of mosquitoes kept the train on the 
move northward past Montpelier Creek, which Christy calls Fuller’s Fork. For forty 
miles further, there lay a luxuriant stretch of grassy river bottom, such as would not 
be seen again for several weeks. Near the point where the Bear River makes its final 
bend to the south and Great Salt Lake, the party passed the famous Beer, Soda and 
Cold Springs, earlier described by Fremont, and “‘. . . well worth the travelers no- 
tice.” Unfortunately for the modern traveler, these springs are now submerged in 
Soda Point Reservoir. 

From the Soda Bend, there were two routes: the first, and traditional, was by way 
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of Fort Hall, to the northwest on the Snake River, thence west along the Snake to 
the confluence of the Raft River, and south up the valley of the Raft to the City of 
Rocks and the junction with the road from Salt Lake, a few miles east of Granite 
Pass; the second route, opened for wagon travel in 1849, was the Hudspeth, or 
Myers, Cut-off. This route proceeded due west from the Soda Bend, past a small, 
extinct voleano, Alexander Crater, to the ridge on the east side of the Fish Creek 
Valley. From here it trended west and southwest, across a series of rugged north- 
south ridges, following roughly the divide between the Great Basin and the tribu- 
taries of the Snake River to the north. Dirt or macadam roads of fair passability in 
dry weather now follow or parallel much of the way, although portions of the wagon 
route might be considered difficult or impossible even for a modern four-wheel-drive 
vehicle. The Cut-off emerged from the final ridge into the Raft River Valley perhaps 
twenty miles east of the present town of Malta. Fourteen miles without water across 
the valley brought the emigrants to one of the branches of the Raft River, and 
shortly thereafter to Cassia Creek, and the junction with the Fort Hall Road. There 
had been a saving of more than one hundred miles by taking the Cut-off, but the 
wear on animals, wagons, and men, from the precipitous ascents and descents must 
have been costly. 

There, the road left the Raft River, to follow up Cassia Creek, past the present 
town of Almo, and through the City of Rocks. This spot is, indeed, as Christy noted, 
“a curiosity worth the travelers notice, having the appearance [of] decayed castels 
and lofty steeples.’’ The worn outcroppings of rock, in a bow] of hills, is now a county 
park and a sheep range. Seldom noted any longer, unspoiled and isolated, with the 
exception of a deserted stone farm-house, it is still as Thomas Christy must have 
seen it; though the names of travelers, Boma ss in varios coulars,”’ have unfortu- 
nately faded from sight. 

A short distance beyond the City of Rocks brought the travelers to the junction 
with the road from Salt Lake, and five miles further, in the midst of the rugged west- 
ern ridge that walls that valley, lies Granite Pass, a magnificent but little known 
gateway to the Far West, through which all the California-bound emigrants streamed 
save those who misguidedly chose the Hastings Cut-off south of Salt Lake, and those 
who traveled west by the way of Santa Fe and the Gila Route. 

Standing in the throat of Granite Pass, so worthy of any traveler’s notice and so 
little commented upon by the early diarists, one glimpses to the east ridge after 
ridge of northern Utah and southern Idaho, and to the west innumerable ridge lines 
of northeastern Nevada. Immediately below, and a long way down, lies the Goose 
Creek basin and the point of no return for the western wayfarer. 

The present county road does not follow the way of the wagon down to Goose 
Creek, preferring a much longer and easier grade. It is reported that on the lower 
ridges, tree-trunks still show the marks where ropes were snubbed around them to 
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lower wagons down the last of the descent, over bare granite, too steep and slippery 
for brakes, or locked wheels, or drags, while the cattle and the people packed their 
goods and themselves down narrow foot trails. Christy’s only comment is that the 
descent was about four miles long and in some places “‘verry steep.” 

Grass was good up Goose Creek, and Christy had a shower of rain to lay the dust. 
The following day he passed across another imperceptible divide again into the Great 
Basin, and Thousand Springs Valley. In this valley on July 4 Christy reports passing 
the grave of D. K. Boner, of Van Buren County. It is understandable that Christy, 
also from Van Buren County, would report upon this grave, one of the many that he 
must have seen along the way. The modern reader, however, might regret knowing 
no more than Christy tells us about Mr. Boner’s passing: **. . a poor unfortunate 
fellow that got drowned.” In this country, one wonders, how? 

By the 5th of July, the Christy party reached Bishop Creek, a tributary of the 
Humboldt River, where began a gradually intensifying ordeal. For another three 
hundred miles, until the Humboldt’s increasingly brackish waters lost themselves in 
a barren sink, the road followed the river, with no turning back. The previous win- 
ter’s snows had been heavy; the spring thaw brought more water than the normal 
channel could accommodate; the river filled the flats on both sides, clear to the bar- 
ren uplands, flooding the grassy areas and forcing the emigrants to travel the upper, 
sandy benches, with an added fifty or more miles to travel to avoid the mire. Water 
there was; but scanty feed for the cattle without wading or swimming for it. 

A final respite came at Big Meadow on J uly 21, near the present town of Lovelock, 
just before the ordeal of the Carson Desert. There was an abundance of grass; the 
water was poor, strongly alkaline, but apparently not injurious to the cattle. Ahead 
lay the big jump, across forty or fiity miles of waterless desert, at the height of sum- 
mer, with animals and men already in deplorable condition from the heat, the dust, 
the alkali, and little to eat for a long time. 

The emigrants who suffered the most were those who had planned to travel light 
and fast, hoping to reach California in sixty days, but who found themselves victims 
of unavoidable delays, with supplies exhausted, cattle dying or dead, and still two or 
three hundred miles to travel. 

Even before arriving at Big Meadow, Christy wrote of emigrants begging for food 
« some of them that is suffering or complains of suffering we divide with, but if we 
was to listen to all we would not have a mouthful of provisions in two days. . . . This 
is all the want of a miscalculation as they did not provide themselves with a sufficient 
outfit, . .. supposing that they could make the trip in 50 or 60 days.” 

At the Sink of the Humboldt, the Emigrant road split: the right-hand road led to 
the Truckee River and Donner Pass; the left-hand road, much the more heavily used 
during the season of 1850, led almost directly south to the Carson River. Apparently 
Christy was unaware of the existence of the Carson route, for in describing the prep- 
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arations necessary for crossing the desert, he refers to the “Salmon Trout (or Trucky) 
River,” and his diary for two days after arriving on the Carson still calls it the 
Salmon Trout. 

On July 23-24, the Christy party crossed the desert, a distance of 40 miles, rather 
than the 65 that had been anticipated. Safely once more in grass and water, Christy 
took stock of the last few weeks’ travel: ““And now as we are safe over the desert (or 
the great Elephant) we will say this much for Humbolt river and the desert that it is 
awlulest country that a man ought to travel and it is nothing more than a desert 
from the head of Humbolt to Salmon Trout, a distance of 350 miles, and especially 
when the river is as high as it is this season when the road has to run so far from the 
river to avoid back water and sloughs. There is more property from the head of Hum- 
bolt to Salmon Trout such as horses, mules, cattle, and wagons goods and etc ete 
than there will be money taken by the same men from California in one year and 
there is not the one half that there will be.” 

Leaving the heavy wagon to be broken up for firewood, Christy bought a light, 
two-horse wagon that would be adequate to carry the remaining provisions into 
California. 

On July 27, the party left the Carson to cross 26 miles of desert, without grass or 
water, arriving back on the river at three in the morning. By the 2gth, they had 
reached the eastern escarpment of the Sierra Nevada, which was heavily timbered 
and still covered with snow; and on that day, Christy noted the loss of one of the 
oxen, possibly driven off and butchered by some starving emigrant. This was the first 
animal lost in the entire company, and indicates the degree of prudence and care this 
particular group of young men had exercised. 

Two major obstacles yet lay before them. The first was the six-mile West Carson 
Canyon, which Christy understood to be the roughest road on the whole trip, but 
which he negotiated without notable difficulty in five hours. The second obstacle was 
the “‘tremendious steep and rocky” ascent from Red Lake over the crest of Kit Car- 
son Pass and thence by way of Twin Lakes to the summit of the Sierra Nevada. State 
Highway 88 now crosses the emigrant road a few hundred feet below Carson Pass, 
and the modern traveler who stops to look will find the old road marked by streaks 
of rust, scraped from iron wagon tires, marking the granite boulders. 

On August 2, Christy passed over the summit, stopping momentarily to celebrate 
with a hearty smoke of cigars which the party had carefully carried all the way from 
“the States.” From the summit, the road descended along the crests of a series of 
connecting ridges, following the modern highway only for a few miles between Trag- 
edy Springs and Leek Springs. At the latter point, the wagon road followed the ridge 
between Camp Creek and Alder Creek, gradually descending to the present Jenkin- 
son Reservoir, where there was a trading post, probably Sly Park House, and a fork 
in the road, one leading to Hangtown [Placerville], and the other, which the Christy 
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party took, to Weaverville. Reaching Pleasant Valley on August 8, the emigrants 
rested; Christy even forgot to make an entry in his diary for that day, the end of the 
great ordeal. California and the diggings were at hand. From here it was a short day’s 
drive to Weaverville and Ringgold, two mining communities a few miles south of 
Placerville that passed out of existence with the exhaustion of the placers in Weber 
Creek. Within two days of Sacramento, the emigrants were greeted by cattle specu- 
lators seeking to buy exhausted livestock. “This appears to be a great business here 
at present among the old miners—buying stock to speculate as they are getting them 
for allmost nothing, as most of the emigrants comes in scarse of money and provi- 
sions, consequently must sell for whatever they are offered.” A further corroboration 
of the fact that the truly successful argonauts became wealthy by mining the miners. 

By the oth of August, Christy had reached the banks of the American River. On 
the roth, he passed Sutter’s Fort, which he described as “‘an old fort almost gone to 
decay,” without realizing that the structure was at most ten years old; and on that 
same day he reached the Sacramento, the end of his heroic journey, and the end as 
well of his diary: “I will now close my little journell by bidding adieu to the road 
across the plains.” 

Thomas Christy could not have differed greatly from thousands of his contempo- 
raries who crossed the plains during the summer of 1850, enduring hardship, but ar- 
riving nonetheless in California with whole skins and three months of high adventure 
that would be recounted again and again for the rest of their lives. Approximately 
55,000 people passed Fort Laramie during that season. Undoubtedly many of them 
kept diaries of their adventures; some, diaries, like that of H. L. Hewitt, published in 
the Washington Historical Quarterly, xxiv, no. 2, April, 1933, end abruptly in mid- 
journey. A relatively small number have been published, and many more are to be 
found in libraries, and in private possession. The diaries noted below were selected 
because they happened to be available, but probably they represent as valid a ran- 
dom sampling as might be desired. Of the 37 diarists (including Thomas Christy), 
eight used the Hastings Cut-off, south of the Great Salt Lake; one entered California 
by way of the Lassen Cut-off; four crossed over the Sierra by way of the Donner 
Pass, three used a pack-trail over the mountains from the Carson Valley to the 
Upper Truckee Basin, south of Lake Tahoe, and from thence to Georgetown on the 
plateau between the South and Middle Forks of the American River; the great 
majority, 29, crossed the Sierra by way of Carson Pass, ascending the ridge between 
Twin Lakes and Silver Lake to an altitude of over 9,300 feet. 

Hopefully, some scholar in the future will make the same sort of careful analysis of 
the emigration of 1850 that Dale Morgan has done for 1849 in his monumental Over- 
land Diary of James A. Pritchard. 


Some Overland Diaries of 1850 


ABBEY, JAMES 

California. A trip across the plains in the spring of 1850, being a daily record of inci- 
dents of the trip over the plains, the desert, and the mountains, sketches of the country, 
distances from camp to camp, etc., and containing valuable information to emigrants, as 
to where they will find wood, water, and grass at almost every step of the journey. New 
Albany, Ind. 1850. 


Abbey left St. Joseph on April 25; he reached Fort Laramie on June 1, South Pass on 
June 15, Granite Pass by way of Salt Lake City on July 10, and the Humboldt Sink 
on July 31; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson Pass, and reached 
the diggings at Weaverville on August 19, 116 days from departure. 


BENNETT, JAMES 

Overland journey to California. Journal of James Bennett whose party left New Har- 
mony in 1850 and crossed the plains and mountains until the golden west was reached. 
New Harmony, Ind., 1906. [New York, E. Eberstadt, n.d.| 


Bennett left St. Joseph on May 20th; he reached Fort Laramie on June 25, South 
Pass on July 21, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on August 15, and the 
Humboldt Sink on September 11; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by Carson Pass, 
and reached the diggings on October 1, 134 days from departure. 


Bourne, Ezra 

Diary of an overland journey to California in 1850, from the journal of Ezra Bourne. 
Typescript (carbon copy) in Bancroft Library. Typescript also in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library and Indiana State Library. Original in private possession. 


Bourne left Independence, Missouri on May 8; he reached Fort Laramie on June 12, 
South Pass on June 25, Granite Pass by way of the Husdpeth Cut-off on July 9, and 
the Humboldt Sink on July 26; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson 
Pass, and reached the diggings at Weaverville on August 5, 89 days from departure. 


Bioom, Henry STERLING 
[Diary.] Photocopy of a typescript in library of the California Historical Society. 


Bloom left Council Bluffs on May 17; he reached Fort Laramie on June 13, South 
Pass on July 2, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and the Hastings Cut- 
off on August 14, and the Humboldt Sink by August 26; he arrived in Georgetown by 
way of a pack-trail from the Carson Valley on September 8, 114 days from departure. 


CHALMERS, ROBERT 
“The journal of Robert Chalmers, April 1 4—September 1, 1850. Edited by Charles 
Kelly.” In Utah Historical Quarterly, Xx, no. 1, January 1951, pp. 31-55. 
iD 
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Chalmers left Independence on May g; he reached Fort Laramie on June 14, South 
Pass on July 1, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and the Hastings Cut- 
off on August 6, and the Humboldt Sink on August 18; he arrived in Georgetown by 
way of a pack-trail from the Carson Valley on August 31, 114 days from departure. 


DoweE 1, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Crossing the plains in 1850. Manuscript (typescript) in Bancroft Library. 


Dowell left St. Joseph on May 21; he reached Fort Laramie on June 25, South Pass 
on July 14, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on August 9, and the Hum- 
~ boldt Sink on September 3; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of the Truckee 
River and Donner Pass, and arrived in Grass Valley on September g, 133 days from 
departure. 


Dutton, JEROME 

“Across the plains in 1850. Journal and letters of Jerome Dutton, written during 
an overland journey from Scott County, Iowa, to Sacramento County, California, in 
the year named.” In Annals of Iowa, 3d series, rx, nos. 6, 7, July, October 1910, pp. 
447-483. 
Dutton left Winter Quarters [Omaha] on May 18; he reached Fort Laramie on June 
13, South Pass on July 1, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on July 24, 
and the Humboldt Sink on August 14; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of 
Carson Pass, and arrived in Weaverville on September 1, 106 days from departure. 


EpMuNpDSON, WILLIAM 
“Diary kept by William Edmundson, of Oskaloosa, while crossing the western 
plains in 1850.” In Annals of Iowa, gd series, vit, no. 7, October 1908, pp. 516-535. 


Edmundson left Winter Quarters [Omaha] on May 31; he reached Fort Laramie on 
June 30, South Pass on July 19, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and 
the Hastings Cut-off on September 3, and the Humboldt Sink on September 17; he 
crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson Pass, and arrived in Weaverville on F 
October 7, 129 days from departure. 


Evans, James W. 
Journal, or a trip to California across the plains in the year 1850. Manuscript in the 


Bancroft Library. : 


Evans crossed the Kansas River on May 13; he reached Fort Laramie on June 1 Se 
South Pass on Ju: une 27, Granite Pass by way of the Sige. Cut-off on July 16, | ee 5 


Truckee River and Donner Pass, Bea arrived in Nevada ee on August 17, 06 a 
from departure. . : 
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Frink, Marcaret A. 

Journal of the adventures of a part of California gold-seekers under the guidance of 
Mr. Ledyard Frink, during a journey across the plains from Martinsville, Indiana, to 
Sacramento, California, from March 30, 1850, to September 7, 1850. From the original 
diary of the trip, kept by Mrs. Margaret A. Frink. Oakland, California, 1897. 


Mrs. Frink crossed the Missouri at Plattemouth on May 13; she reached Fort Lara- 
mie on June 8, South Pass on June 24, Granite Pass by way of Fort Hall on July 17, 
and the Humboldt Sink on August 14; she crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of 
Carson Pass, and arrived at Pleasant Valley on September 4, 114 days from de- 
parture. 


GAYLORD, ORANGE 

“Diary of Orange Gaylord to California and Oregon in 1850, ... Compiled by Lillie 
Lela Moore.” In Transactions of the Forty-fifth annual reunion of the Oregon Pio- 
neer Association. Portland, July 19, 1917, pp. 394-417. 


Gaylord crossed the Missouri at St. Joseph on April 20; he reached Fort Laramie on 
June 4, South Pass on June 20, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on 
July 10, and the Humboldt Sink on July 30; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by 
way of Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 14, 116 days from de- 
parture. 


Haran, AARON WorD 
“Journal of A. W. Harlan while crossing the plains in 1850.”’ In Annals of Iowa, 3d 
series, x1, no. 1, April 1913, pp. 32-62. 


Harlan crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 23; he reached Fort Laramie 
on June 23, South Pass on July 12, Granite Pass by way of Fort Hall on August 7, 
and the Humboldt Sink on August 30; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of 
Carson Pass, and arrived in Ringgold, near Placerville, on September 17, 117 days 
from departure. 


Hinps, T. W. 
Crossing the plains in 1850. Diary of Rev. T. W. Hinds. Manuscript (photocopy 
of typescript) in the Bancroft Library. 


Hinds crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 23; he reached Fort Laramie on 
June 22, South Pass on July 12; Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on 
August 9, and the Humboldt Sink on September 6; he crossed the Sierra Nevada by 
way of Carson Pass on September 22, 122 days from departure. 


Incas, ELEAZAR STILLMAN 
Journal of a trip to California by the overland route across the plains in 1850-51. 
Waukegan, 1852. 
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Ingalls left the Missouri near St. Joseph on May 7; he reached Fort Laramie on June 
6, South Pass on June 21, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on July 11, 
and the Humboldt Sink on August 4; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of 
the Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 21, 106 days from departure. 


KELLER, GEORGE 

A trip across the plains and life in California; embracing a description of the overland 
route; its natural curiosities, rivers, lakes, springs, mountains, Indian tribes, &e. &e.; 
the gold mines of California: its climate, soil, Productions, animals, &c., with sketches of 
Indian, Mexican and Californian character; to which is added a guide of the route from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. By Geo. Keller, physician to the Wayne County 
Company. Masillon, Ohio, 1851. Reprinted by Biobooks, Oakland, 1955. 


Dr. Keller left the Missouri near St. Joseph on April 10; he reached Fort Laramie on 
May 4, South Pass on May 17, Granite Pass by way of Fort Hall on June 5; he en- 
tered California by way of the Lassen Cut-off, and arrived at Lassen’s Ranch on 
July 4, 86 days from departure. 


Kiteore, WiniiaM H. 

The Kilgore journal of an overland journey to California in the year 1850. Edited by 
Joyce Rockwood Muench from the original manuscript journal of William H. Kilgore. 
New York, 1949. 


Kilgore crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on April 30; he reached Fort Laramie 
on May 25, South Pass on June 10, Granite Pass by way of Salt Lake City on July 7, 
and Humboldt Sink on July 25; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson 
Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 5, 97 days from departure. 


Lang, S. A. 
Diary of a trip overland from Akron Ohio to Sacramento, 1850. Manuscript (photo- — 


\ 


copy) in the Bancroft Library. ‘ 


Lane left the Missouri near St. Joseph on May 1; he reached Fort Laramie on — s 
30, South Pass on June 13, Granite Pass by way of Fort Hall on July 4, and the Hum-— 

boldt Sink on July 23; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson Pass, and 
arrived in Placerville on August 4, 95 days from departure. 


LANGWORTHY, FRANKLIN if 
ere of the plains, mountains and mines: or a ae oo HDR the overland rae : 
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Langworthy crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 14; he reached Fort Lar- 
amie on June 13, South Pass on June 29, Granite Pass by way of Salt Lake City on 
September g, and the Humboldt Sink on October 2; he crossed over the Sierra Ne- 
vada by way of Carson Pass, and arrived at Ringgold, near Placerville, on October 
21, 160 days from departure. 


Loomis, LEANDER VANESS 

A journal of the Birmingham Emigrating Company. The record of a trip from Bur- 
mingham, Iowa, to Sacramento, California, in 1850 by Leander V. Loomis. Edited by 
Edgar M. Ledyard. Salt Lake City, 1928. 


Loomis crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 4; he reached Fort Laramie 
on June 1, South Pass on June 15, Granite Pass by way of Fort Hall on July 8, the 
Humboldt Sink on July 31; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson 
Pass, and arrived at Ringgold, near Placerville, on August 13, 101 days from de- 
parture. 


McBripg, J.C. 
[Diary.] Manuscript (typescript) in the library of the California Historical Society. 


McBride joined the Independence Road on May g; he reached Fort Laramie on June 
22, South Pass on July 14, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on August 9, 
he passed the Humboldt Sink to the Carson River, and arrived in Georgetown by 
way of a pack-trail from the Carson Valley on Sept. 10, 127 days from departure. 


McD1armM1p, FINLEY 
[Diary and letters to his wife.| Manuscript (original) in the Bancroft Library. 


McDiarmid left the Missouri near St. Joseph on May 23; he reached Fort Laramie 
on June 21, South Pass on July 16, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City 
and the Hastings Cut-off on August 26, and the Humboldt Sink on September 10; 
he crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of the Carson Pass, and arrived in Ringgold, 
near Placerville, on October 2, 132 days from departure. 


McKersy, LEMUEL CLARKE 
“The overland journey. Part I of Memoirs of Lemuel Clarke McKeeby,” in Calr- 
fornia Historical Quarterly, 11 no. 1, April, 1924, pp. 45—72- 


McKeeby crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 13; he reached Fort Lara- 
mie on June 5, South Pass on June 14, Granite Pass by way of Salt Lake City on 
July 3, and the Humboldt Sink on July 22; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way 
of the Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 3, 82 days from departure. 
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Moorman, Mapison BERRYMAN 
The journal of Madison Berryman Moorman, 1850-1851. Edited with notes and in- 
troduction, by Irene D. Paden. San Francisco, 1948. 


Moorman left Westport on May 14; he reached Fort Laramie on June 24, South Pass 
on July 6, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and the Hastings Cut-off 
on August 14, and the Humboldt Sink on August 26; he crossed the Sierra Nevada 
by way of the Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on September 6, 115 days from 
departure. 


Piagman, WALTER GRIFFITH 
The journal of Walter Griffith Pigman. Edited by Ulla Staley Fawkes. Mexico, Mis- 
souri, 1942. 


Pigman crossed the Missouri at St. Joseph on April 21; he reached Fort Laramie on 
May 19, South Pass on May 30, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on 
June 15, and the Humboldt Sink on June 39; he crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of 
the Carson Pass, and arrived at Placerville on July 10, 80 days from departure. 


Reap, Grorce WILLIS 
A pioneer of 1850, George Willis Read, 1819-1880. Edited by Georgia Willis Read. 
Boston, 1927. 


Read left Independence on May 1; he reached Fort Laramie on June 7, South Pass 
on June 21, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on July 10, and the Hum- 
boldt Sink on August 2; he crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of the Carson Pass, and 
arrived at Placerville on August 18, 109 days from departure. 


RHODES, JOSEPH 
“Joseph Rhodes and the California Gold Rush, by Merrill J. Mattes.” In Annals 
of Wyoming, Xx10, no. 1, January, 1951, pp. 52-71. 


Rhodes crossed the Kansas River on May 4; he reached Fort Laramie on June 6, 
South Pass on June 20, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on July 6, and 
the Humboldt Sink on July 26; he crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of the Carson 
Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 5, 93 days from departure. 


SAWYER, LoRENZO 
Way sketches, containing incidents of travel across the plains from St. Joseph to Calr- 
fornia... by Lorenzo Sawyer. New York, 1926. 


Sawyer crossed the Missouri at St. Joseph on May 6; he reached Fort Laramie about 
May 26, South Pass on June 8, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on June 
22, the Humboldt Sink on July 8; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of the 
Carson Pass, and arrived at Ringgold, near Placerville on July 20, 75 days from 
departure. 
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SHEPHERD, J. S. 

Journal of travel across the plains to California and guide to the future emigrant. By 
Dr. J. S. Shepherd, Racine. Published by Mrs. Rebecca Shepherd, 1851. Reprinted 
January, 1945. 0.p. 


Dr. Shepherd left Fort Leavenworth on May 1; he reached Fort Laramie on June 4, 
South Pass on June 21, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on July 11, and 
the Humboldt Sink on August 2; he crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson 
Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 15, 106 days from departure. 


SHINN, JOHN R. 
John R. Shinn’s journal as kept by him in crossing the plains to California 1850. 
Manuscript (photocopy) in the Bancroft Library. 


Shinn crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 24; he reached Fort Laramie on 
June 26, South Pass on July 21, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and 
the Hastings Cut-off on September 6, and the Humboldt Sink on September 19; he 
crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of the Truckee River and Donner Pass, and ar- 
rived within five miles of Nevada City on October 1, 130 days from departure. 


Smitu, CHares W. 

Journal of a trip to California, across the continent from Weston, Mo., to Weber Creek, 
Cal., in the summer of 1850. By C. W. Smith. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
R.W.G. Vail. New York, 1920. 


Smith crossed the Missouri at Weston on April 23; he reached Fort Laramie on May 
29, South Pass on June 14, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on July 3, 
and the Humboldt Sink on July 22; he crossed the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson 
Pass, and arrived in Pleasant Valley on August 2, 101 days from departure. 


STEELE, JOHN 
Across the plains in 1850, by John Steele. Edited with introduction and notes by Joseph 
Schafer. Chicago, 1930. 


Steele crossed the Missouri at Council Bluffs on May 16; he reached Fort Laramie on 
June 24, South Pass on July 13, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on 
August 9, and the Humboldt Sink on September 6; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada 
by way of the Truckee River and Donner Pass, and arrived in Nevada City on Sep- 
tember 23, 130 days from departure. 


Stimson, FANcHER 


“Overland journey to California by Platte River route and South Pass in 1850.” In 
Annals of Iowa, 3d series, x111, no. 6, October, 1922, pp. 403-440. 
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Stimson left the Missouri near Council Bluffs on April 22; he reached Fort Laramie 
on May 15, South Pass on May 30, Granite Pass by way of the Hudspeth Cut-off on 
June 17, and the Humboldt Sink on July 5; he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by 
way of Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on July 16, 85 days from departure. 


UDELL, JOHN 

Incidents of travel to California, across the great plains; together with the return trips 
through Central America and Jamaica; to which are added sketches of the author’s life. 
By John Udell. Jefferson, Ohio, 1856. 


Udell crossed the Missouri near Council Bluffs on May 21; he reached Fort Laramie 
on June 14, South Pass on July 1, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and 
the Hastings Cut-off on August 5, and the Humboldt Sink on August 17; he crossed 
over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on August 
29, 100 days from departure. 


Warts, JoHn WILLIAM 
[Diary.] Manuscript in the library of the California Historical Society. 


Watts left St. Joseph on May 5; he reached Fort Laramie on June 3, South Pass on 
June 16, Granite Pass by way of Salt Lake City, and the Humboldt Sink on July 25; 
he crossed over the Sierra Nevada by way of Carson Pass, and arrived in Pleasant 
Valley on August 5, 92 days from departure. 


Witson, Rosert M. 

A chronicle of the migration of Robert M. Wilson, S. E. Wilson, S. M. Wilson, and 
L. G. Liler, from Osage County, Missouri, to California in 1850. Manuscript (type- 
script) in the library of the California Historical Society. 


Wilson joined the Independence Road on May 11; he reached Fort Laramie on June 
17, South Pass on July 5, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and the 
Hastings Cut-off, and the Humboldt Sink on August 29; he crossed over the Sierra 
Nevada by way of Carson Pass, and arrived in Placerville on September 2, 114 days 
from departure. 


Woon, JoHn 

Journal of John Wood, as kept by him while traveling from Cincinnati to the gold 
diggings in California, in the spring and summer of 1850, containing an accurate ac- 
count of the occurrences, transactions and circumstances daily. Also, an account of each 
tribe of Indians, description of the country passed through each day, quality of soil, &c., 
&c., together with a table of distances from Missouri to Oregon, emigrant’s rout, etc. Co- 
lumbus, 1871. 
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Wood left the Missouri near St. Joseph on May 19; he reached Fort Laramie on June 
23, South Pass on July 12, the Humboldt River by way of Salt Lake City and the 
Hastings Cut-off on August 19, and the Humboldt Sink on September 1; he crossed 
the Sierra Nevada by way of the Carson Pass, and arrived in Ringgold, near Placer- 
ville, on September 16, 120 days from departure. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY GUIDE-BOOKS 


Cuitp, ANDREW 

Overland route to California, description of the route, via Council Bluffs, Iowa; keep- 
ing the north side of the Platte River, for the whole of the distance, lying near that stream; 
thence over the South Pass, via the great Sublette and Bear River cut-offs, and the Truckve 
River Road, over the Sierra Nevada, to Sacramento Valley. By Andrew Child, of Wis- 
consin. Milwaukee, 1852. Reprinted by N. A. Kovach, Los Angeles, 1946, with an 
introduction by Lyle H. Wright. 


Cain, JosePH and Brower, ARIEH C. 

Mormon way-bill, to the gold mines, from the Pacific Springs, by the northern & 
southern routes, viz. Fort Hall, Salt Lake, and Los Angeles, including Sublet’s, Huds- 
peth’s, and the various cut-offs; also—from Los Angeles to St. F rancisco, by coast route, 
with the distances to the different rivers in California; —together with important informa- 
tion to emigrants; by Joseph Cain and Arieh C. Brower. G.S. L. City, 1851. 


Ciayton, WILLIAM 

The Latter-Day Saints’ emigrants’ guide: being a table of distances, showing all the 
springs, creeks, riers, hills, mountains, camping places, and all other notable places, 
from Council Bluffs, to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. Also, the latitudes, longitudes, 
and altitudes of the prominent points on the route. Together with remarks on the nature 
of the land, timber, grass, &c. The whole route having been carefully measured by a 
roadometer, and the distance from point to point, in English miles, accurately shown. 
By W. Clayton. St. Louis, 1848. Reprinted in Journal of the Birmingham Emigration 
Company, Salt Lake City, 1928. 


Horn, Hosea B. 

Horn’s overland guide, from the U. S. Indian Sub-Agency, Council Bluffs, on the 
Missouri River, to the City of Sacramento, in California; containing a table of distances, 
and showing all the rivers, creeks, lakes, springs, mountains, hills, camping-places, and 
other prominent objects; with remarks on the country, roads, timbers, grasses, curvosities, 
etc.; the entire route having been tracked by a road-measurer, and the distances from place 
to place, and from the Missouri River accurately ascertained. With a complete and accu- 
rate map. By Hosea B. Horn. New York, 1852. 
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Puatt, P. L. and Siater, N. 

The travelers’ guide across the plains, upon the overland route to California, showing 
distances from Point to Point, accurately measured by Roadometer, and describing the 
springs, streams of water, hills, mountains, camping-places and other notable objects 
along the route; with an appendix containing the routes from Council Bluffs to Fort 
Laramie; from Fort Leavenworth to the Big Blue River; the routes by way of Salt Lake 
and Ft. Hall, and a general summary of distances. By P. L. Platt and N. Slater, A. M. 
Chicago, 1852. Reprinted by John Howell—Books, San Francisco, 1963, with an in- 
troduction by Dale Morgan. 


Seymour, E. SANDFORD ‘ 
Emigrant’s guide to the gold mines, of Upper California, illustrated with a map. By 
E. Sandford Seymour. Chicago, 1849. 


Ware, Josep E. 

The emigrants’ guide to California, containing every point of information for the emi- 
grant—including routes, distances, water, grass, timber, crossing of rwers, passes, alti- 
tudes, with a large map of routes, and profile of country, &c.—with full directions for 
testing and assaying gold and other ores. By Joseph E. Ware. St. Louis, 1849. Reprinted 
by Princeton University Press, 1932, with introduction and notes by John W. 
Caughey. 
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HENDERSON, Pav C. 
Landmarks on the Oregon Trail. New York, 1953. 
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Hu.sert, ARCHER BUTLER 4 
The Crown collection of American maps, series w. The American transcontinental = 
trails, edited by Archer Butler Hulbert. Colorado Springs, 1925-1928. oo: ; i . 
Volume 1. The Platte River routes. » ™ i : : 
2. North and South Platte routes. ie pas 
3. The Oregon Trail in Idaho and Oregon. - 3 — 
4. The California Trail, Fort Hall to Placerville, with branch to Salt Lak ee 7 cn 
City. ce 
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Orecon Trait Trex, Nos. 1-7 a 
A series of excursions following the emigrant road across Wyoming, in the years 
1953-1956, and reported in the Annals of Wyoming, xxvii, no. 2, October 1955-Kxx 
no. 2, October 1958. i! 
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Thomas Christy's 
ROAD ACROSS THE PLAINS 
: [aa 1850 


Lincoln 


Winter quarters in lat 41° 18’ 53 DIST. 


The road good but very crooked a 
following the ridges and divides 

passing over a continual succession of hills 

and hollows 

Papea [Creek]* 10 feet wide, high banks, 18 


some timber on the creek. The banks 

very steep. Good place to water cattle 
about one hundred yds. above the 

bridge. Good camping ground on each side 


FROM 
W. QRS. 
MILES 


18 


Apr. the 27th. Started early this morning, bid good by to the shores of Iowa and the 
Missouri River. Rained a little shower last night. Travelled 18 miles and camped at 


Papea Creek. The comp[any] has not all come up yet. Expect them all up tonight 
or in the morning. The road from the Missouri to Papea Creek is good but very 


crooked. 


*Big Papillion Creek 


=e) 
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Elk Horn [River], about nine rods wide, three feet deep, 9 
a good ferry across it. Plenty of timber on its banks. 
A good place to camp on either side 


—[Rawhide] Creek, ten feet wide, high banks. 34 
This creek has a good bridge over it 
not much timber on its banks. 


and bate all well. Company not all come up yet. Stood sentry last night tan tied 
- first time in my life, this being the second night the sentry was set. Drove to Elkhorn. 
Here we had to ferry our wagons and swim our cattle, the boat being to small to 
admit of taking on cattle. pes up wag river a little ways and Se and tumed 


this spring. Got to our camping ground about ro o’c A M. Expect to ne here ti se, 
tomorrow. Travelled 10 miles today. No accident since we started from home. 5 
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Platte river and Liberty pole* 11% 39.2 8 
plenty of timber but you will have to = 
go probably to the river for water 

distance of a quarter of a mile. 


Small lake (narrow) south side road, 3% 42% 
no timber on the lake. 


Circular lake, or pond, close to the road, 34 43% 
no timber. In the neighborhood (south) 
of this the road runs alongside of a no. of 
small lakes or ponds for two miles. 

By hauling wood along with you about 
half mile you can find good camping 
places and good grass 


Mon. Apr. the 29th 1850. Started before six o’clock. Expect to get to Platte river 

today. Only twelve teams in company, the rest not come up yet. Expect they will 
not overtake us. Met with a great many indians, Pawnees, today and yesterday 
also. They appear to be very friendly. They want food and money from the em mi- 
grants. The road today was very good, running through a level bottom with plenty > 


of water but not much grass. Found a camping ground after travelling about 15 


evening. 


*In the course of the Mormon emigration of 1847, the first group to follow nam i 
Young’s Pioneers traveled about 12 miles from the campground on the El . » 
River to a point on the Platte where, on June 18, some of the men raised a 4 
cottonwood pole with a white flag on top to mark a place of rendezvous for ce 
quent Mormon emigrant families. It was still standing in 1850, as noted by Jerome 
Dutton in his diary entry of May 19. a ; 
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Liberty Pole 


15 20 


10 
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R{oad] Rliver] and Tlimber] Road joins the river. 9 524 be 
This [is] a point where a branch of the river a 
runs round an island on which is plenty of timber 

and water. Grass very short this spring. 


Indian Grave north side [of] the road 1% 5934 

this is a large pile of earth about eighty 

yds. north of the road. : 
R[oad] River] Tlimber] Road joins the river % 60% 


Plenty of timber and water without 
leaving the road. 


Shell creek, 12 ft. wide, 3 f. deep ; 2 62 ae ie 


This is bridged. There [is] plenty of wood Hs “SS 
and water at hand. After this you will probably + 
not find any water for twelve miles without : as 
. . as 
turning considerable from the road ; . 
= 


Apr. the 30th 1850. Started earley this morning. Want to get to where there is good — 
grass to let our cattle graze. Last night the wind comenced blowing after dark and 
it blew a perfect hurricane untill today at twelve oclock, when it seased in a great a 
measure. Drove 18 miles today and camped by the side of a creek (Shell erk). | 

is plenty of wood for camping purposes and water, but the grass is verry short. It 


wants rain and warm weather. This is a pretty country and rich soil, but not nui 


timber. [We] camp early everry day to let our cattle have a chaw at the grass as ee i 
it is short. Pf a 3 
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Small lake, south side road 534 68 | 
plenty of water but no timber 


Road joins the river 6% 74 
There is a little timber where this lake 
joins the river, good camping 


Forks of road to new and oald Pawnee villages* 5% 80% 
The left hand road leads to the ferry. Good 

place to camp on either side. Plenty of grass 

wood and water. 


At a point farther on, at the river, there is 6 86% 
a good place to camp. Plenty of wood and water ~ 


May the rst 1850. Left camp earley this morning. All well and in fine spirits. The — 
road is verry good today, with the exceptions of severel small sloughs. Drove to the 
forks of the road at Loup Fork. Here we took the old Mormon trace, traveled 2 miles 
and camped after a hard days drive of 24 miles without stopping to feed. Tomorrow 
we expect to cross at the ferry. We will have to travel back three miles. (We travelled — 
this much out of way, as the ferry is four miles back, we learned this evening.) We ‘, 
cannot get across yet for two days, so we have not lost any time. Expect to drive 
down to the ferry in the morning, and wait our turn. 26 teams ahead of us. ~ 


*The Pawnee villages are mentioned in Clayton’s Emigrants’ Guide. The new 
village was located on the Loup River near the present bridge where Highwa: 
and 81 cross. The old village, burned out by the Sioux in 1846, was on the not rth 
side of the Loup, about 30 miles above the site of the new village. 
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May the 2nd. Came to the ferry this morning. Three of our teams left us this morning 
in consequence of them wanting to go up [the north side of the Loup] to the ford, 
distance 40 miles. The grass is represented to be better on the other side [of] the 
river. We unyoke our teams and drove them over to let them have the good of our 
stay here. 30 teams to cross before we can get the ferry. It rained today and has all 
appearance of more tonight. Verry cold wind from the north west. 


Apr [May] the 3rd. This is a verry cold day but we have to ferry across today as the 
teams are crowding in very fast. It is a verry bad boat; it leaks so fast that it takes 
3 or 4 men bailing to keep her up. The Loup Fork here is about 300 yds wide but 
there is sand bars all through it which makes it verry difficult to ferry. The price 
of ferrage is 2 dol. a wagon without any team. Generally ford the teams. We have 
to tow the boat up on the bank a sufficient distance So as to make the opposite shore, 
and then 4 or 5 men jumps in [the water] and tows it over, being about waist deep 
to a man and verry cold at that. Got over safe and pitch our tents for the night. 


Apr [May] the 4. All well this morning. Took a vote of the company whether we 
should start on today or lay over till tomorrow. Decided to lay over and give our 
cattle all the chance we-ean, as the grass is verry good here. A great many teams 
laying on the other side, waiting to get across. Some warmer today than it has been 


for several days. News of the small pox over the river among the emmigrants. Con-_ 
cluded it better to yoke up and start on a few miles so as to keep out [of] the way _ 
of small pox. Drove 6 miles and camped. Found wood and water, but no grass, it 
being a verry late burn. : 


Lake north side road 15 101% 
not much timber plenty of grass 

and water Road from the ford 

to here is verry good 


May the 5th Started earley this morning to get where the cattle can get some grass. 
Looks verry discouraging the prarie has been burnt over late. Wind still continues 
in the north verry cold. Travelled about 15 miles and found grass, wood and water. 
This is Sunday but we have a poor way of keeping it holy, having to drive on to get 
something for our cattle, believing it to be no harm under present circumstances. 
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Small lake or pond north [of the] road 5 106% 
Grass, but no timber nearer than 
a mile or thereabout 


Lake north side road 10 116% 
Some grass but very scattering 

no wood near, good road here for 

the last 40 miles 


May the 6th All well this morning and in fine spirits. Some appearance of grass 
growing as this is a warm day. Started and travelled 6 miles and turned our cattle 
out to graze as the grass is tollerable good. 11 oclock hiched up and travelled about 
10 miles further on and camped for the night by the side of a lake. Water and grass 
but no timber nearer than 34 mile. Some appearance of rain this evening. Hope it 
may as the grass needs it verry much. 


Small branch north side road 15 
No timber but willow bushes. Not 
much grass, being a late burn. 


Road ascendes the bluffs Q 132% 
After travelling about 17 miles you then aS 
come into about 6 miles of verry heavy 
sandy road. ; A 


the bluff we travelled 3 miles and camped (having travelled 20 m.) on account of 
cattle being so much fagged. But there was but verry little grass, no wood or 
water nearer than 1 4 miles. Cattle done tollerable well, we having some feed ; 
Here we had an opportunity of using buffalow chips, having no other reso 
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Prarie Creek. 12 feet wide, 1 14 foot 20 I ae 
deep. Some grass but no timber. Good Pia, 7 
foard + 
Dry Creek I 153 ae 


Good crossing. No timber and not 
much grass (May the 8, 1850) 
« “ WW y% 154 J 


May the 8. Started verry earley this morning to get to where our cattle could get 

~ something to eat. Turned a yoke of oxen loose on account of one of them being lame. 

Drove 15 m. and came to wher ther was water and some grass. Rested our team — ;: 
about an hour and hiched up again and drove about 3 miles and camped. Some ~ ~ 
grass and water but no wood. Nothing but buffalo chips. We are now within 5 miles 7: 

of main Platte River. Expect to find grass there. We travelled over about 6 a : 


~ 


verry heavy sandy road today, which faged our cattle verry much 
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Main Platte River 634 16034 
You do not come closer than 2 miles 
of Platte till you come to Wood River 


Wood River. 12 f. wide, one foot deep 3% 164% 
Plenty of timber and a good place 
to camp. Good water, grass tollerable good. 


May the 9th Turned our cattle out to graze this morning a while so as to give them 
a chance as some of the teams is out of feed. Started then and drove to Wood River, 
a distance of 9 miles. Here we found plenty of grass about a half mile south side 
road. As many as 50 teams camped here, mostly horse teams. Arrived here at 11 
oc A. M. Will stay here till morning 
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Road Decends to lower land 14 178% 
The road now runs close to timber for two 


miles. Good place to camp without turning 
of[f] road. 


Road acends to higher land 2 180% 
You will have to turn of[f] the 
road probably for the next camping place. 


May the roth. All well at our camp this morning. A man dangerously ill hard by at 
one of the other co’s from taking too much laudlum [sic]. Grazed our cattle this 
morning. Started and travelled 15 miles and camped. Grass continues to get better 
the farther west we go. Continues dry. 
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Deep ravine—steep decent 2234 203 
Here is plenty of water and grass. 
No wood nearer than Platte, dist[ance] 

1 mile. There is however good 

camping places along back for several 

miles by turning of[f] to Platte from 

one to two miles from the road. 


Tor“ : Creek A 2034 

Two miles and a quarter farther on ti 
is a good place to camp, being plenty a 
of willow bush for wood, water and 
grass in abundance if it was only longer + 
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May the rith. Let our cattle eat this morning till after 7 oclock Hiched up and drove 
20 miles and stopped for the night within two miles of the head of Grand Island. — 
The grass is tollerable good. There is teams laying here this 8 days, wating for the 
grass to get a start. The grass ahead of us as far as we can learn was burnt off], 7 
late, consequently the new grass has not started much yet. a | 


May the 12th, 1850. Laying by today as it is Sunday, and the grass is tollerable good. 
Laid by to recruit our cattle some, as they are somewhat fagged. Expect to 
again in the morning on our journey. Teams passing today but not many. This 3. 
the warmest day that has been this season with us. We can see the teams on the ; 
other side of the Platte moving along. They are e hardly ever out of sight of oth er 


(the trains). A co of ox teams just passed. 
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Deep dry creek 3% 20634 2 
No timber on it 


Creek or slough south side of road 134 208% 
Plenty of willow brush and grass. 
Some water but not good. 


Deep dry creek i 4% 21234 “~ 
The head of Grand Island opostt 

to this creek 

Elm Creek 


Deep banks, plenty of wood and watter, d 3% 21600 
grass short. May the 13, 1850. 


Buffalo Creek, south side road a4 i a5 
Some timber at the crossing [of] the 
creek, Road runs alongside of the creek — 
for three miles 


company from Chicago—Captain Clark. ae have burnt it from Loup a k as 
far as we have come. Hope they will reap their reward. 
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Crossing of Buffalo 3% 22634 
Road runs near the river 6% 233% 
Good place to camp 


Road runs near the river again. 54 238% 
Plenty of timber on an island close by. 
Some grass, but very short. 


May the 14. All well this morning. Yoked up at 7 oclock and drove 15 miles and 
camped. Grass verry poor. No water and no timber but plenty of buffalo chips. 
We got water by diging in a low place 4 feet (good water). 


Willow Lake, south side road 7 245% 
Good place to water teams, no timber 


Ptah Lake, south side road 734 25314 
The lake is long and verry crooked. 

Some grass on the lake, plenty of water 

but no wood. 


May the 15. Started at 7 oclock again. Drove on to about 2 oclock and turned out 
cattle to graze in a low place. Yoked up again and drove about 3 miles and camped 
out in the prarie at least from the river. Dug again and found plenty of water. Here 
there is a small scrap of land that is not burnt of[f]. Perty good feed for cattle— 
some buffalo grass and prarie grass. Traveled 20 miles and camped. 
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Low sandy bluffs 16% 269% 
The road along these bluffs is verry sandy 
and heavy pulling for teams. 


May the 16th. All well but one man. He has had two or three chills of ague. Thinks 
he is getting better. Traveled about 16 miles today and camped without water or 
wood. Dug and found plenty of water 3 feet deep. Grass verry short yet. Passed a 
company of ox teams this morning, their oxen having left them in the night. Found 
them again at 12 oclock today about 8 miles ahead. 
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Road runs near the bluff 3 
After leaving this place the road 

leaves the river and runs near the bluffs 

to avoid a bad swamp. You do not strike 

the river again for sixteen miles, but will 

find plenty of feed and water. 


Skunk Creek [Pawnee Creek] 2 


Crossing of Skunk Creek 5 
Banks some soft and miry, but not 
difficult, but no wood. 


Lake south of the road 2% 
Plenty of grass and water, but 

no wood. 

Good spring of cold water 4% 


at the foot of the bluffs, south 

side of the road. This is the best 
spring I ever saw. Plenty of good 
grass, but no wood nearer than six or 
seven miles. 


2734 


275% 


280% 


28234 


287 


May the 17th. Our sick man continues getting better. Started pretty early this 


morning. Our cattle getting in tollerable good spirits again. The road is good and 


plenty of water and buffalo chips for wood. Travelled 16 miles today and camped. 


Nothing strange happened today worthy of note. 
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Carrion Creek [White Horse Creek] 434 2Q1 % 


Not much grass and no timber near 


Last timber on north side road 8% 299% 
You will not find any more timber 

for two hundred miles except one 

lone tree. Your only dependence for 

fuel will be buffalo chips and drift 

wood 


May the 18. The grass being verry good last night we took an earley start this 
morning. Passed by several small lakes or ponds and two of the best springs I ever 
saw—one in perticular. It boiled up about as thick as a man’s body out of a bed 
of white sand. We are now traveling along the bank of Platte in view of thousands 
of buffalo grazing along the bluff from one to two miles from the road. Camped this 
evening at the last timber on the north side of Platte this side of Laramie. Traveled 
15 miles and camped by the side of the river. 4 


May 19 This morning the camp was aroused out of bed earley, that the cattl : 
had started and got among the buffalo. We started and came up with them ve r | 
soon, but had to wait untill they seperated themselves. We then drove them up, | 
or a part of them for when we drove them up and counted them, there was three 
head wanting. Several men they started again and had to travel six or eight mi 
before they come up with them. They was still going on with the herd. Drove th 
to camp and was verry thankfull that it turned out no worse with us this mon 
You could stand on the bluff this morning and see ten thousand at one a 


grass needs it verry il We will lay over untill tomorrow EOE as. it sf 
Sabbath. x ; 
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Wide deep creek 2% 301% 
Plenty of water and grass 


Road and lake near a bayou 1% 303 
Opposite to this is several islands 
covered with willow bushes which 


will answer for fuel 


Black Mud Creek 2 305 


Plenty of water and grass 


Small creek 5% 310% 
Steep banks but verry little water 


North Bluff Fork [Birdwood Creek], 3% 314% 
6 rods wide. Swift current, good water 
low banks and shallow water, tollerable 


good grass 


Sandy bluffs, east foot 1% 316 
The road across these bluffs is 
verry sandy. It is 444 miles across 


2 Sandy bluffs, east foot 8% 324% 
These bluffs also are very sandy, hard 
on teams. Distance across 1 4 miles 


Monday May the 20. Left camp early this morning expecting to make a big days 
drive. Our sick man is considerable better today. Traveled 23 miles over a verry 
heavy sandy road. It rained a little shower yesterday evening, and it looks like it 
again this evening. Camped by the side of a creek.\The grass is not very good, 
having been eat of{f] severel times already. 
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Bluff Creek, 4 feet wide 
After this the road runs near the bluffs and is 


considerable nearer 


3 Sandy Bluffs, east foot 
These bluffs are sandy and heavy on teams 


Small creek running between bluffs 


Bluff Spring and small creek [Lake Creek] 
200 yds and a quarter mile 

Grass good, plenty of good water. 

Road close to the bluffs to avoid the 


swamps. 


Petite Creek [Sand Creek], 4 feet wide 
Plenty of water, not much grass. 


Picanninni Creek [Buckhorn Spring] 
Good spring water and plenty of grass. 


Goose Creek [Skunk Creek], 30 feet wide 
You pass over a low sandy bluff 
after crossing the creek. Verry heavy for teams 


Small spring creek 
Many springs of cold water at the foot 
of the bluffs 


Small creek 4 feet wide] 
Plenty of water, some grass. 


Duckweed Creek [Duck Creek], 10 fleet] wlide] 
Not much grass. 


Shoal Stream [Coon Creek], 3 f w 


Rattlesnake Creek [Whitetail Creek], 
20 ft w 
Good crossing, not much grass 
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May the 21st. On our journey this morning tolerable earley all well but our sick man, 
4 ie) and he is considerable better. Travelled on till noon, and turned our cattle out to 
ie. graze. Let them eat about two hours, yoked up again. Drove 21 miles and camped 
+e hae on Rattlesnake Creek [Whitetail Creek]. Here the grass was verry inferior. It rained 
hice "and hailed about 3 o’c. P M. Some of the largest hail stones that I ever saw, some 


> aes of them being about the size of a small hen’s egg. Turned very cool after wes 


Creek, six feet w 6% 352 u% 
Water plenty, grass scarse 


Creek four feet w y% 353 
Crooked Creek, f w Y% 353% 


Plenty of water 


Camp Creek [Lonergan Creek], 8 feet w 4 3574 
Two creeks here about the same size, ] 
but a few rods apart. Not much grass 


Creek, 3f w se 4 361 oe 
Plenty of water, May the 22d, 1850. es r 
Pond Creek, four feet wide % : 361% 
Several ponds north of the river here. o 
Good water and tall grass - 
a 


Wolf Creek [Otter Creek], 20f w 3% 365 sae 
At the east foot of sandy bluffs 
which are bad to cross on account 

being steep and sandy. 34 miles across 


May the 22d. Started at 6 oclock this morning. Win|d] verry cool. Traveled 
along the river bank for severel miles. Teams travelling up on the opposite 
(ox teams) T[w]o of our men waded over the river to ascertain where they wer 
They wer from Des Moines Co., Iowa. They said that there was about one hi 
ox teams ahead on that route, but had no idea of the no. [of] horse teams. dy 
the mail carrier yesterday from Fort Larimie. He told them that the gras 
Larimie was considerable better than [it] is down this way. It is now noon 
are grazing our cattle. Yoked up, drove 7 miles and camped after driving 19 m 
S[t]op[p]ed out in the bottom a short distance from the river. ~ a 
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Watch Creek, 8f w 2f [deep] AM 368 % 
Road runs near the bluffs to avoid some 
swamps near the bluffs. 


Lone Tree, north side river 4% 3734 
about 3 hundred yds south of road. 


~ 


Castle Creek [Blue Creek 6rodsw 3f deep 534 379% 
Swift current, quicksand bottom, 
low banks not bad to cross. ; 


Castle Bluffs south side river 4% 383% 
These bluffs extend for severel . 
miles up and down the river. They 
present a beautiful appearance. 


Sand Hill Creek [Lost Creek], 12 f. w. south side cA 38414 
road near some sandy mounds on north side road r 


May the 23. 1850 All well this morning. The roads now are verry good, grass only 
ordinary. Stoped about half past 11 o’c and unyoked, grass being reasonable good. 
This was at Castle Creek [Blue Creek]. Here we saw the first Sioux Indians we ever . 
saw. They were verry friendly. We gave them some presents and they went awa, u ” 


well pleased. They are the handsomest Indians I ever seen. Verry tall, strait buil 


men, and very expert horsemen. Several horse co’s passed us this evening from 
different parts of the states. Today we past the lone tree in the two hundred mile \ 
stretch without timber. I went over alongside with some others and cut my name % 
on it, as this is a custom with most travelers. Traveled 22 miles and camped Ly 
the riverside. Grass tollerable good. We every day pass no.s of wagons and other — 
goods such as harness cloth[e]s, stores, and other goods to[o] tedious to mention, — 4 


~ 


and every day one or two horses. es ad 
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Sandy bluffs, east foot 12 396% 
Sandy bluffs, west foot y% 396 34 


Dry Creek, 30 f. w. 5 401 34 
The road runs near the river from here 
to Crab Creek, grass tolerable good 


Crab Creek, 20 f w_ verry shoal 4 404.34 
Two miles farther on you will see some 
high bluffs on the right. By ascending one 

of the hi[gh]est you will see Chimney Rock, 

to the west. 


Small lake, south road 1% 406 
Good chance to camp without turning from road : 


Cobble hills, east foot 5 4) ian 

You cross the dry creeks before you arrive ey) 
here and then you travel over another range Ao 
sandy bluffs, but not bad. ao 
Coble Hills, west foot 2% 41 a 


After you decend on the low land again 
you will find it mostly sandy for ten miles 
and some places heavy drawing = 


Ancient Bluff Ruins, north side road sa 1% 414% 
resembling the ruins of ancient castles, 
fortifications, &c. 


x, 


% 
May the 24. en camp at 6 o’c this morning. All ioe Cool morning as we eee £ 


was from II]. We drove 25 miles and Baer verry good grass. ates Ars a 
in about 6 days more. 
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R. R. Road joins the river 10% 425 
Good place to camp. After this the 

road runs near the river untill you arrive 

at the next sandy ridges. 


Low sandy bluffs east foot 1% 432% 


May the 25th, 1850. Left camp at 6 o’c. All well. Fine warm morning. Took a parting 
look at the Ancient Bluff Ruins. Drove on till half past 10 o’c. A. M. & turned out 
our cattle to eat. Yoked up again at 12 0’c and pursued our journey. At half past 
3 o’c there came up verry heavy cloud of wind, hail, and rain, which caused us to 
pitch our tents sooner than usual, after driving 16 miles. The grass here is only 
moderately good. We are now in plain view of Chimney Rock, 14 miles distant yet. 
The grass at this place was very poor. 
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Low Sandy bluffs, west foot I 433% 
After this the ground is some swampy 
for severel miles 


Chimney Rock, south side [of] the river 14% 447 
The higher land now begins to be sandy 

and barren, covered with wild sage and 

prickley pears. 


May the 26 Verry cool this morning after the storm yesterday. Passed two com- 
panys of horse teams this morning. We started to[o] soon for them, being about half 
past 5 o’c. Drove up opposite Chimney Rock and turned out our cattle to graze, 
there being good grass about 2 hundred yds south of the road. This being Sabath 
day we thought it best to travel, as the emmigration is crowding us in the rear. We 
drove about 22 miles and campl[ed] as there was a heavy rain coming up, it being 
half past 3 o’c P. M. It is raining now whilst I am writing. Passed as many as fifteen 
or twenty companys on the other side of the river, laying by today. There is at least 
three teams on that side of [the] river for one that is on this. 
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Scotts Bluff, south side river 19% 466 % 
The road here is near enough to the river 
to camp. Grass tollerable good 


Spring Creek, 10 f w 4 470% 
South side the road. You don’t cross 

it but travel half a mile alongside. 

There is good water, but not much grass 


May the 27th. Raining again this morning. Seased raining at 7 o’c A. M. Hiched up 
and roled out. Drove til half past 12 oclock and stoped opposite to Scotts Bluff, 
having traveled 12 miles. Grass good. Started again at 2 o’c. and drove 10 miles, 
and camped about half a mile from the river. Here we found excelent grass, being 
in some small sloughs. Nights are verry cool this season up [the] Platte. Traveled 22 
miles and turned in. All well. 
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Road runs to the river again 12% 
Good chance to camp. Grass short 
May the 28, no wood—buffalo chips scarse 


Low sandy bluffs south side road 234 
You travel at the foot of these bluffs, i. 
but will find the road sandy, and heavy : 
on teams. 
Creek about 200 yds south of the road 2 48794 
Here you have a view of Laramie’s Peak iy 

~ in the Black Hills. Grass verry poor 4 ; 
here, May the 28, 1850. \ a 
Timber, north side [of] the river 11% 499 a 7 


Road here about a quarter of a mile from 
the river. Grass verry scarce and timber | 
also. Road from here to Larimie one to 
two miles from the river. 


buffalo chips and that very scarse. We are now 17 miles from Larimie. E 
reach there tomorrow, but have verry heavy sandy road. Two of our co wi 
to the fort today, to try and procure ox shoes, as we do not want to stop 1 here 


longer than overnight. 7 
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Rawhide Creek, 1 rod 5M } pale 


Plenty of water, not much grass 


Fort Larimie ferry, or ford 12 516% 
The river at this time, May 30, 1850 
is very high. Have to ferry it. Only one boat. 


May 29th, 1850. All well this morning. Started again on our journey at 6 oclock. 
Traveled 10 miles through heavy sandy road and s[top]ped to let our cattle graze. 
Grass verry poor. Let them eat two hours and then yoked up again, it being 20’c 
P. M. and came up to the ferry as it is to[o] high’ (the river) to ford. There is but 
one boat here belonging to the government. There is a good many teams laying 
here wali]ting to get across. Will not get over before tomorrow evening. — 


May the goth. Getting some ox shoes made today for the co, but will not wait to 
shoe them, but will take them along and when ever an ox’s feet gets sore we will 
throe him and put on shoes. There has already about 3,000 teams passed this fort.* 
About one hundred and twenty ox teams, and the rest of them are horse teams. 
2 0’e we are not crossing yet but will have a show soon as there is but five teams — 
over. 6 oclock all of our wagons and cattle over safe. Ferried our wagons over first 

and then swam our cattle. It took us an hour to get the cattle to swim as the current 
was verry swift and they did not like to stem it. Yoked up and drove about four 
miles and camped, it being dusk already. All well and in fine spirits. _ : 


*Finley McDiarmid came through Fort Laramie in the latter part of June, 18 va s 
As of 4 P.M. on June 21st, the Register at the Fort showed 32,760 men, 493 women 
and 591 children as having visited the Fort on their way through in that year. e 
Register further counted 7,586 wagons, 20,798 horses, 21,418 oxen, 6 2724 mules, 
and 3,185 cows. 
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Steep hill to decend 1% 
The decent being very steep and 
over rocks. Makes it dangerous to 


wagons heavy loded 


Steep hill to ascend and decend 4% 52834 
In traveling over the hill you will 
find it verry rocky and rough, about 
half way over ther is a suden turn 


in the road over rocks, which makes rh 
it dangerous to wagons “ 
Bluff Creek, narrow and shoal 12 , 54034 . 


Steep banks and plenty of timber 
for camping purposes. Good grass 


May the 3rst, 1850. Rolled out soon this morning to get to better grass as soon | 
possible as the feed at this place is eat out. Here we began to see this morning 1 


~~ = 


great distruction of property such as wagons, harness, clothes, cooking utenci I 


by the fur co. for little or nothing. Passed a great many today throughing away the \ 
wagons & going to packing. We are now traveling in plain view of Larimie Pe kj 
the Black Hills. The road today, most part of the way was very crooked, 
and steep in some places to ascend and decend, dangerous to wagons heavy 
Passed several ox teams this evening that had camped. Traveled 24 miles an 
camped on a steep hill. The grass being very good, half mile from water. 
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Spring Creek 


But little water, sulphry not good to drink. 


Shallow river [Horseshoe Creek], 30 f w 
Good water, plenty of timber and grass 
good crossing, gravel bottom 


Road joins the river 
Good place to camp, road runs close 
to the river for half mile 


Road runs near the river again 
Plenty of grass, J. 1st, 1850. No 
wood about a mile 


June the 1. Left camp at 6 o’clock. Severel ox teams passed whilst we were eating 
breakfast. Road continually lined with teams before and behind. Today found goo: 


ee 


& 


a 


grass and turned our cattle out to graze at half past 11 oclock. Let them eat = 
hours and then yoked up again and drove on. Passed some men mes a wagon. 


Camped this evening on the ee of Platte after driving 27 mi. Found coca gn ia 


for our cattle. 
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Road near the river — 2 57134 
Here the road leaves the river. After 
leaving the river you ascend a steep hill. . 7 
You then travel along a dividing ridge an 
for ten or fifteen miles. Good grass 


all the way. ; 
Junction of river & Black Hills road 15 586% 
After leaving this you have a steep hill : % 
to decend about two miles a 

’ 
LaBonte River, 30f w 2f deep F 3 589% 


Good place to camp. Wood, grass and water . 

in abundance. There is a good chance to ; 

camp a mile farther on. = ¥ ® 
= 


June 2d, 1850. All well this morning. Started earley this morning as we ad 
grass last night for our cattle. Some of our friends from old Van Buren Co., Iowa 


first wild sage for fuel. It is as good Caine as buffalo chips, or Petter Trav d 
about 22 miles today—Sunday in the bargain. r 
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Branch of LaBonte, 1of w 5 5944 
Plenty of water, June 3d, 1850. 

Steep banks, plenty of grass, wood, 

and good place to camp 


Small creek 6% 600% 
Little chance for grass and less for water. 


ees 


One mile you ascend another bluff, tollerable 
strait and good a 


Verry small creek 6% 60634 
Verry poor chance for camping. No wood . 
nor water. 
Verry small creek yy 607% 
Little chance for grass and less for water. : 

A La Prele River, 20f w . 1% 60834 
Good place to camp. Plenty of grass ho 
wood and water. Good road from here a... 

to next creek. vi 
Small creek 4% 


Good place to camp. Some grass, wood & water 


writing down a few items. Yoked up at 2 oclock and it commenced raining. D: 
mile and had to stop on account of the hardness of the shower. Wated a i 
and then drove on. Got to our present encampment at 6 o’c. Unyoked 
and drove them about half mile from the road and found good grass. T 
miles today. Wind cool this evening. 
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[Little] Box Elder Creek, 6 feet w I 614 = 
Clear water, plenty of grass, June 4, 1850 p 


Fourche Boise River [Box Elder Creek], 30 f w ee 617% 
Current rapid, plenty of grass, timber. i, 


Road runs near the river (Platte) 4 621% 
Grass good, river runs close [to] road 
from here. Sandy and heavy traveling on 


teams 

- Deer Creek, 10 feet. Latitude 42 52, 57 5 6264 
Lovly place to camp. Plenty of grass ° 
and timber. Water good, current swift. 7 


Grove of timber on the bank of river 9% 635% | 
Good chance to camp. 


June the 4th. All well this morning, and on our journey at half past 6 o’c. Some of 
the boys has got the diareah verry bad, but that is a common thing on this tri Pe 
The nights are very cold and unpleasant for this season of the year. 12 0’c, we are 
now at a small stream called Deer Creek. Good place to camp, but grass eat | 
considerable. Going to leave here in a few minutes as we want to get to the 
tomorrow. Distant 32 miles. Started again at 2 o’c P M. Arrive at our pr 
encampment at 6 o’c, after traveling 25 miles. Found verry poor grass here as i 
been eat of{f]. This evening after we camp ther was a verry large black bea 
within half mile of camp. The men started out to meet him, but he was to smar { C 
them and made good his retreat across the river. 
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Crooked mudy creek [Muddy Creek] I 636% 
Steep banks, plenty of grass, no wood 


Muddy Creek [Dry Muddy Creek] 5% 642% 
Bad to cross. Some timber, plenty of 

grass. 

Creek [Claude Creek] 3% 64514 


No place to camp 


Muddy Creek [Elkhorn Creek],5f w I 646% 
No place to camp 


Creek [Garden Creek], 5 w 6 652% 
Some grass. June 5, 1850. No timber 


Upper Platte Ferry 1% 654 
Plenty of grass and timber on both sides 


June 5. Yoked up this morning at 4 o’c. Want to get to grass soon. Drove 6 miles 
and turned our cattle out to graze. We then got breakfast and eat and felt thankfull 
that it was as well as it was with us. Hiched up again, traveled on our journey. 
Arrived at the ferry 3 o’c P M, and got our wagons taken right across. Left our 
cattle over the river to graze as the grass is better on that side. There is four boats 
running here. Teams don’t have to detain a time. Made the trip from Larimie here 
in 6 days, a distance of 141 miles. Expect to lay by here one day in order to give 
our cattle rest as some of them is getting a little foot sore. The road from here to 
Larimie is verry good, but tremendious hard on cattles’ feet. 
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Road turns south and rise a long hill * 661 
Ascent gradual, descent rough and crooked. 


Minerel Spring, and Lake 5% 666 % 
Not much poisonous. No bad taste 

to the water unless stirred up. In that 

case it becomes black and. is doubtless poisenous. 

No timber near. 


June the 6. All well this morning. Overhauling our wagons and litening our loads. 
12 o’c, swam our cattle across the river and yoked up. took in enough water here 
to last us across the first alkali ground a distance of 27 miles. We then bid good by 
to Platte as we had been traveling along its banks for seven weeks. Drove as far 
as the Minerel Springs and Lake. Stoped here for the night. Grass tollerable. Good 
water, not much poisinous. Guarded our cattle from drinking it altho the horses 
was drinking. 
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Rock Avenue and steep decent 1% 674 y 
Road here passes between high 

rocks on each side for a quarter 

of a mile 


Alkali swamp and springs 2 676 
This ought to be avoided as a camping 
place. It is a small valley surrounded 


by high blufts. 


Small stream of clear water 7 680 
Good camping place. Plenty of grass 
but not timber. 


Willow spring | 23h 68234 
About three rods west of the road, ; a 
water cold and plenty [of] good grass 


Prospect Hill (Summit) — I a 
Plesent view of the surrounding country 4 : 
to the Sweetwater Mountains on 


Bad Slough 3% 687 ae 


No grass. June 7, 1850. But little 
water 
Creek 300 yds south of road a 15,= Fe 688 34 


Some grass but no wood. 


June the 7th. Rolled out at 6 oclock. Had to drive Davee miles before we cc 
get any water for our cattle. Unyoked them and let them rest an hour, as 
no grass. Hyched up again and drove through some more alkali water. C 


sage. Our cattle feet getting verry tender. We will make Sweetwater tor 
then lay by a day or two to rest our animals. 
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Greasewood Creek [Fish Creek], 6 feet wide 2% 69234 
Not much grass, and no fuel but wild sage 


Alkali springs and lakes 8 70034 
Saleratus in abundance. 
Land swamp and smells bad 


Sweetwater River, 8 rods w 4% 705, 
Swift current. Good water. 
Grass plentiful, but little timber 


Independence Rock & Ford % 70534 
On the north side of the road : 

about six hundred yds long and a 

hundred and twenty wide 

composed of granite. 

The best ford is a mile above the rock. 


Devils Gate oe oe 54 711 
A little west from the road. 

The river there passes through 

perpendicular rocks four hundred feet high 


Creek [Rush Creek], 6 f wide I 712 
Good to cross. Water and grass plenty. 

Water some poisinous & ought to be 

avoided as a camp. 


June the 8th, 1850. Started this morning at 6 oclock. Had to drive to Sweetwater, = 
15 miles, before we could get any water for our animals. Unwilling to risk the water 
Dee noes our CDs ground and here < on eran: of alkali. Passed by ee 


to a creek 5% les further. This is sees to the sie of Sweetwater thre 
the Devil’s Gate. Grass here very good. A great many teams camped here this 
evening. Unyoked our cattle, went to work to getting something to eat. No v . 
but sage. When supper was ready all hands went to eating as though they had « 
a hard day’s work. : 
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true. Went to work to drenching them with lard and gunpowder. They kept getting 
sick, one after another untill about half of them was under way of the whole squad 
comprised 73 head, and they are at this time—12 oclock—drenching some. We 
however yoked up at 10 oclock and moved up the river about a mile to our present 
encampment. They was all more or less effected with it, caused, we suppose, from 
eating the grass from out of a marshy piece of ground close by the creek. There was 
none of the water for them to get that we [k]new of. We think it will not kill any 
of them. However, it makes them very weak. Today I visited the Devil’s Gateway 
where the river passes between the mountains. It is a curiosity worthy of any 
travelers notice, passing between perpendicular rocks 4 hundred feet high. The water 
rushes through like tempest making a very singular noise when standing on top of 
the river. 6 oclock, cattle getting some better. Think they will be able to travel 


tomorrow. 


Creek 4 716 
Some grass but no wood 


Road leaves the river 6 722 
Road after this sandy and heavy 
Land barren for seven and a half miles 


Sage Creek [Muddy Creek] 5% 727% 
No grass. High banks. Plenty of water. 
No timber, but wild sage in abundance 


Creek 4 731% 


Some water, grass scarse. No wood 


Monday, June the roth, 1850. All hands astir at 5 oclock. Got our breakfast and 
brought our cattle up. Found they wer considerable better. Yoked up and traveled 

on 10 miles and turned out to noon. Animals verry weak yet. Let them rest 2 hours 
and then rolled out again. The road is literally lined with teams today as far as you 
can see. Arrived at our present camping ground at 5 oclock on the banks of Sweet- 
water. Found the grass tollerable good by driving them, the cattle, across the river. 
No timber but sage. It was reported this evening that there was an Indian shot a 
day or two ago in our rear. This evening there was two men came to our camp after 
dark. They had got behind there teams. One of them proved to be the man that 
shot the Indian. He said he was out about four miles from the road hunting, and : 
was ascending a bluff when there was an arrow passed between his arm and bod im 
He never stoped to look, but kep on over the hill. When he got over he ran along \ 
on the other side a little piece, and then ran back on the top of the hill. He then - 
saw the Indian running around the hill to head him, so he turned and ran down a 
few rods and squatted among the wild sage. Presently the Indian cam[e] sto 2 
along half bent, looking for him. He wated until the red fellow came within 60 yds. _ 
He then took deliberate aim and the Indian droped dead on the spot. He hen 
loded up as quick as possible and returned to the train. This happened one mule 
beond the Willow Springs. Y 
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Sweetwage. 


Bitter Cottonwood Creek 
Plenty of water. Some timber on its bank. 
After this the road leaves the river for 


six miles. 


Road arrives at the river [Three Crossings] 
After this the road leaves the river 


for ten miles. 


Road leaves the river 
After this you have a heavy, sandy road 
for 9% miles 


Ford no. 4 [Fifth Crossing]* 
After this the road leaves the river 
for 16% m. 


234 734 
6% 740% 
Ye 740 4 
10 750% 


June the rrth, 1850. This morning verry cool. Started earley. Our animals in toller- 


able good condition for traveling. Road verry sandy and heavy on teams. Stoped 


this evening earley, having traveled yesterday and today 38 miles over verry sandy 


road. Found grass scarse here at our present encampment. Drove our cattle across 


the river, grass being better over there. A great many teams camped in sight of us 


this evening. Ox teams principally. 


*Using this enumeration, the First crossing of the Sweetwater is the ford at In- 


dependence Rock. 
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Steep decent from the bluffs 15% 


Ford of Sweetwater, no. 5 f 
Not much grass. Plenty of willow 

brush for fuel. 

Road come to the river 4 


Plenty of grass on the opposite side 
of river. No wood but sage. 


June the 12. On the road at 6 oclock this morning. Have to travel over a sandy was 
for 1614 mi without water. Traveled 10 miles and stoped to noon. The road 
verry sandy which made it hard on teams. Arrived at the river at 3 oclock 
Grass verry scarse. Crossed the river and drove 44 and camp|ed] on the ba 
Sweetwater. Grass here being tollerable good. We are now traveling yesterday an 1, 
today in sight of the Snow Mountins* (Rocky). Traveled 21 miles. a 


*Wind River Mountains. 
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Creek, two f. w. 4 775 a 
Good spring of cold water 
a few rods north of road a? 


Road leaves the river 2 777 
After this the road winds around 

over a succession of hills and 

hollows for 9 miles. 


Rough rocky ridges 2V 77934 
Dangerous to wagons unless care is ’ 
taken. ‘ 

Soft swamp, & verry small creek 3 


Not much grass & no place to camp. 


Creek, twof w - 2 784% 
No grass. Plenty of wild sage. 

A mile beyong this and a few rods 
south of the road there is a good 


spring of cold water. 


Strawberry Creek 2 
Plenty of grass and water. No wood. 


Branch of Sweetwater [Rock Creek], 2 rods wide - 3% ~ 
Good place to camp. Water good and cold. — 
Grass and willow plenty. 


let our cattle graze. Yoked up again at half past ean It on to set m 
as we approach the mountains. This evening the clouds begin to lower 
the wind began to blow and dust to fly, so much so that it was allmost: 
to get along. It is that cold that a man has to wer an overcoat to keep cc 
and it is now raining a light shower. Traveled today 21 }2. Tomorrow we | 
reach the summit or dividing ridge, distant only 14 m. 
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Willow Creek, 8f w 2% 79214 
Good camping place. Grass not verry good. 

eat out. June 14th, 1850. Willows plenty 

for fuel. 


Sweetwater, 3 rods w 43% 1914 
Good place to camp. Plenty of grass, 

good grass for several miles after this. 

This is the last crossing of Sweetwater 


South Pass, or summit of dividing ridge. 934 807 
Lattitude 42. 27. Altitude 7,480 feet. J 

This is the dividing ridge between the 

waters of the Pacific & those of the 

Atalantie. 


Pacific Creek & spring 3 Sigaae 
Abundance of grass for a mile around. iY 
No wood but sage. Water good. ae 


June the 14. Got breakfast over at daylight. Want to start earley as there is no grass — 
for our cattle here. Last night and this morning is as cold as it is in the States i 
December. 4% miles brought us to the last crossing of Sweetwater and 934 n 
brought us to the summit or dividing ridge that seperates the waters of the P: 


vicinity of snow yesterday and today. Sometimes the road runs through toh 
it has been unusually cold, so much so that at 3 oclock P M it commenced ra 


good. Traveled today 18 miles and concluded to stop, as it was raining. On 
in co. sick (M. Moore) with something like the fever. ; 
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Pacific Creek & crossing 1% 811% 
Good ford, water good. Grass scarse. 


Dry Sandy 9% 821 
But little water. No grass nor wood 

but sage. From here the road is good 

to the junction of Salt Lake and Fort 

Hall roads. 


Junction of Salt Lake & Ft. Hall roads 6 827 
_ Here take the right hand road, good 
to Little Sandy, dis. 4 miles. 


! 
Little Sandy 4 831 \ 
Good crossing about 2 rods wide & shoal. a 
Water good. No timber but willow brush. é 
Grass good one mile down the creek. 


June the 15. Still continues cold. Rolled out at half past 5 o’c. Severel of the men in 

camp sick, not dangerous though. At 3 0o’c we arrived at the junctions of the | 
| Hall & Salt Lake roads, distant 17 miles from P Springs. Here we judged from 
appearance of the roads that the greatest emmigration had gone by the ae By. 


cans and drove about 3 miles and camped. Drove our cattle to the a ca 
Traveled today 24 miles, notwithstanding the day being windy & dusty. 
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Big Sandy, 6 rods w 6 837 aN ; 
Grass good two miles below the ford. pa 
Plenty of willow brush and sage for 
fuel. After leaving Little Sandy 4 

miles brought us to wher the roads 
forked. We took the left hand road. 
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June 16, 1850. We are laying by this morning to let our annimals rest themselves. 7 
_ As this is the Sabath we will probably drive to Big Sandy, distant some say 4 miles, 
and there lay by the rest of the day. Last night ther was ice froze on water in camp. 
a half inch in thickness. At ten oclock we concluded it was best to leave for Big 
Sandy. We accordingly roled out. 2 miles from camp we came to where the road ; 
forked. Here we took the left hand road. Two miles further brought us to Big Sandy. a 
Crossed over and traveled down the river two miles. Found good grass. Camp [ed] 
and concluded to stay here until tomorrow morning, when we will start on 1 the 
desert, a distance of 35 miles—some say, other|s] 43—but be that as it may. \V 
we get over we can have some idea. Our sick men getting better. Think it was the 
Mountain Fever they had. Sa as 


June 17, 1850 (Monday) Still in camp, being now 10 o’e A. M. The wether stormy. 
It commenced raining & snowing about daylight and continued untill now. We will 
leave here as soon as it drys off. Filled up all of our water vessels for the desert. We 
will start in an hour or less and try it and see if it is as large an Elephant as is 
represented. Rolled out at half past ten o’c. We travelled on till sun down when we 
concluded to let our cattle rest and refresh ourselves. The road today has been 
faverable. Grass continues goo[d] about half way across the desert. We stoped twice 
during the day to let our cattle rest as the dust was verry dense. Traveled about 
25 miles today. 
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Green River—15 rods w 43 880 
The road between Sandy and Green Rivers 

is a desert about half way. The first half 

of the strech there is good grass. The 

remainder is nothing but wild sage and 

grease wood. No water at all. 


Lower ferry on the cutoff (on Green River) 3 883 
Two boats, grass good on each side river 
a mile below. 


Branch of G. River [Fontenelle Creek], 3 rods wide 6 889 
Plenty of grass and good water. No timber 

but willow brush & sage. After leaving 

the ferry 3 miles you ascend a high bluff. 

After you get on the top you then take a south course 

till you arrive at the creek. 3 miles farther 

you leave the creek and ascend the hills. 
You will then find road rough and ——_____ 7 
for 17 miles. Plenty of springs along the road, 

and good grass. 


Mean: coats and wookss gloves to keep a man comfortable walking. At 12 0 oe M 
without any water for our ane There is a fort here, one boat. It being theta 1 
we concluded to travel down two miles where there is two boats. We will get  - 
turn between now and sundown. The grass here is not verry good. We want t 


to Bear River as the grass is represented to be good there. 5 oclock all across sa c 

Yoked up and drove 6 miles to a branch of Green River [Fontenelle Creek]. Fou ra 

good grass, our cattle being verry tired, having drove since 12 oclock 34 m: niles 
without feed. a 
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The foot of mountain 19 908 
This mountain is steep to decend, 
making it dangerous to wagons if 
care is not taken. There is a small 
creek here. 


Cold Springs < I g09 
Plenty of grass and water. No wood 
but sage. After leaving here you pass 
over a succession of hills and deep 

~ ravines for 8 miles, crossing a no. of 
small streams of water. Grass good 
all along the road. 


June the 19. Made 20 miles today from our morning camp. Traveled over a verry 
rough road. Found good grass all along the road today. Water plenty, springs — 
abundance. Camped by some springs close to the mountain. Excelent grass, 
water, plenty of sage for fuel. Crossed over a verry high mountain this e il 
Great care is required to decend with safety. Wagon heavley laden. 
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Summit of mountain [Commissary Ridge] 9 
This mountain is steep to ascend. 
Descent gradual. 


Hams Fork of Bear [i.e. Green] River 5 rods 1% 
Steep bank to descend. Water good 
and grass plenty. The road from here 


to the next hill is swampy. 7 
tee 
Grove of poplars on south side road 9 928 14 


Good spring of water and grass plenty 


Green] River, 12 miles from morning camp. Moo it and ascended a we. 
hill [Hams Fork Plateau]. Drove 8 miles from the river and camped on a high 
of ground to the right of road, close to a large snow bank. Found good grass an 
water close to camp. Here this evening we found plenty of wild onions which to 1 
was good as it was the first vegitables we have eaten this spring. Our sick men alt 
getting better, but verry weak. ; [a 
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Road passes through a grove 3 9314 % 
This is a beautiful grove of cedar ry 
and poplar near the summit of a mountain 

After leaving this the road decends a 

steep hill. 


Small creek, foot of mountain 114 933 
Good water and grass. Good place to camp. 


Steep hill to decend [Rock Creek Ridge] 1% 934.14 
Here it requires great care to get wagons 
safe down, being so many stones in the road. 
The road then makes for the river bottom 

& arrives at it in about 8 miles. 


Smith’s Fork 8  _9gae 
This river is divided at the ford into 

four branches not more than two rods apart, 

about the same size. They form three islands. 

Good grass. Plenty of willow brush. You 3 x 
then travel up the river (Bear) for 12 miles pi’ 
in a north west direction. Thence 3 miles to 7 
Thomas’s Fork. The grass is better along 


the river than we have seen since we started. 


a grove of Cae on the right of the road and good spring of water close biel 2mi 
farther on the road passes through a large grove of poplar & cedar timber. It i: 
most beautiful mee ba almost on the summit ae aan hill. oe loa h 


branches all about the same size, not 4 rods apart. 3 salle: Rethen we aie 
small creek. Found good grass and water. The musquetoes have annoid us fo 


las two days verry much. 
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A note in Annals of Wyoming, vol. 30:2, October 1958, page 213, indicates the 
existence of at least three trails over Rock Creek Ridge to the Bear River bottoms. 
The northernmost followed up Rock Creek, crossing the ridge to upper Sublette 
Creek and thence to Smith’s Fork. Christy’s mileage indicates that he took the 
middle route, striking Sublette Creek almost at its confluence with the Bear River. 
The third route lay slightly southwest from Christy’s June goth camp, and reached 
the Bear River some miles south of Sublette Creek. 


Thomases Fork, 3 rods wide,3%f d 12 95714 
Not good crossing. Banks steep and miry. 

Water swift. Grass good. Plenty of 

willow brush for fuel. 


Road comes close to the river II 968 %4 
The road from Thomases Fork to here 

passes over high bluffs, most part 

of the way. Grass good, wood plenty. 


June 22d/50 We traveled up the main Bear River this morning for seven miles, 
near a northeast [northwest!] direction. Thence 3 miles to Thomases Fork. There 
we had to raise the loads in our wagons to keep the provisions from getting wet. 
Stoped to noon on the other side and again pack our loads. Some of the Snake 
Indians was here. We have seen a great many the last day or two. Roled on after 
dinner and made 22 miles and camped close to Fuller’s Fork, but we rued this before 
the morning for we have been more annoyed with the musquetoes than we have all 
the rest of the road, so much so that our cattle would not eat. 
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Fullers Fork [Montpelier Creek], 9 yds wide 8 
Swift current. Good ford. Grass 

plenty, and willow brush for fuel. 

After this the road runs from one 

to two miles from river. Grass good 


all along the road, and water in 


abundance. Road passing over a - 
country dot[tled with springs of good water. > 
Road runs between bluffs 16 992 poe 
i 
_ Leaves the bottom for two miles. CY 


June the 23d/50 (Sundy) Left camp at an earley hour on account of musquetoes. 
Passed a number of teams along the road, laying up today. The road today verry. 4 
good. 8 miles from morning camp brought us to Fullers Fork [Montpelier Creek]. 
This is a beautifull little mountain stream. The road today is delightfull, passing 
down the valley of Bear River from 1 to 2 miles from the river, and abounding be 
the most luxuriant grass, and water of the best kind every mile or two. Camped t 
evening at a small creek after traveling 20 miles. Boe 
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Snake Village and creek 17 1009 % 
This village is situated in Sody Bend 

of Bear River, one half mile farther is 

the sody, Beer & Cold Spring & 14 mile 

further is the noted Steam Boat Spring.* 

Latitude 42.39.57. Altitude 5,840 feet. 

These are curlositys worth the traveler’s 

notice. Water good to drink. 


Sublets [Hudspeth’s] Cutoff 4 1013% 


- Here the cutoff leaves the old Fort Hall 


road opposite the Big Bend of Bear River, ° 
where the river turns and runs south, 

leaving the old trail on the right, it running 
north. The cutoff taking a west course, 

passing Old Crater, road runs across a wide 
valley. 


June the 24th/50 Started this morning at 6 oclock. Morning fine and cool for cattle. 
Road good, passing over light bluffs and intersected by spring & small creeks. Drove 
ten miles and stoped to noon at a good grazing place. We expect to arrive at t 
next cutoff (Hudspeth’s) wher it leaves the old Fort Hall road tomorrow mornin 
Four miles from where we nooned brught us to an Indian (Snake) village 1 in Soda 
Bend of Bear River. One half mile farther is the Soda, Beer & Cold Springs & on 
fourth of a mile is the noted Steam Boat Springs. These are the same spoken of by — *s 
Fremont in his travels & they are well worth the travelers notice. The water i 1 om 
of them is good to use as a beverage. 3 miles from St. B. Spring we arrive at o ur Py 
present camping ground. Found good grass and plenty of sage for fuel along t e 


river bank. It come up a storm just after we stoped & the wind blew verry hard _ 
for a few minutes. After that it rained a beautiful little growing shower. Two of our — 
men verry sick with the mountain fever. Traveled 22 miles today. 7 a 
4 7 

*These springs are now submerged in Soda Point Reservoir. (3s 
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Small creek [Fish Creek], 5 feet w. 15 
Before arriving here you pass over a 


high hill (or mountain). Good grass 
and plenty of timber close by for fuel. 


S[mall] creek [Dempsey Creek], 10 feet w. 2 d 5 1033 %4 
Good place to camp. Plenty of grass 
and willow brush for fuel. 


Road leaves the creek, turns across the hills 2 1036 4 
Road good to the next creek. 


° 


June] 25th/50 This morning we was all astir earley. Got breakfast over and yok« d 


up our teams. One mile from our camp we struck the cutoff. This is just opposite - 


27 
* 


the Big Bend of Bear River, where the river turns and runs south. We took the 
cutoff, leaving the Fort Hall road on our right, it taking a north course and the cw 7 
road running west. Passed Old Crater [Alexander Crater], leaving the river o r 
left. Sixteen miles from morning camp we come to a small creek [Fish Creek], 
we stoped to noon. We passed over a high mountain befor arriving at this creek. 
sixteen miles is without water. Let our cattle rest two hours, then started aga 
our journey. Passed over another high mountain, the descent being dangerous to 
wagons on account of sliding gravel and stones in the road. Struck a creek [Dempsey 
good grass for our cattle, which they verry much needed after such a hard days d 


Creek] and followed it down 3 miles and camped after traveling 24 miles. _ 
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Creek [Marsh Creek], 2 rods wide, 4 feet deep. 
Good ford half mile above. Water 

bad, grass good. Plenty of wild sage. 

After leaving here, 6 miles brings 

you to a high mountain. Good road 

over the same. 


Two small creeks, 400 yds apart 

Grass good. Water plenty. After leaving 

these creeks you ascend a long hill, 

~ gradual ascent. You then descend down 

through a valley to Cash Creek [Hawkins Creek]. ° 


Io 


II 1057 


June the 26th/50 Traveled 25 miles today. Our route lay as follows. 10 miles from 
morning camp came to a creek 20 ft. wide, 4 feet deep. Water bad, grass good. Plenty 


of sage. Drove 2 miles farther and stoped to noon. Rested 2 hours and then d 


on 8 miles farther. Crossed a small mountain and came to two small creeks, 400 
apart. Drove 5 miles farther & camped. Found good grass, plenty of wood. No — 


water—brought water with us from the last creek. 
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Cash Creek, 4 feet wide 17 
Grass good. No timber but sage. 
After leaving here you have to cross 


a high mountain in 8 miles. Road 


good to the mountain. 7 
Summit of mountain > a 1081 wo | 
Assent gradual, descent steep & rocky. 7) 
Care is required to get wagons safely down. a 


June the 27th. Started this morning at 5 oclock. Drove 10 miles and stopipleditam 

noon. The road this morning lay through between two mountains descending to . 
cash valley, a beautifull stream. Here we have to take in water to last us 22 mile 
as there is represented to be none for that distance. Started again after noon. 6 miles 
brought us to a high mountain. Ascent gradual but not the other side, for it 
with difficulty that we got down. We however got safely down and drove 4 mil 
Stoped for the night having traveled 22 miles during the day. Found no woo 
plenty of grass. It rained a little shower late this evening. 
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Spring & small creek 17 10900 
Good water, grass & sage plenty. There * 
is a spring about half way between 

the mountain and spring & creek, about 

2 miles south of the road. 


Y 


Spring ‘ 8 1106 
Good grass. Good place to camp. 

Three miles farther is another one 

and 1 mile another. Here the road 

turns down through a deep narrow ravine. 


" 


June the 28th/50 Started this morning at 3[sic] oclock. Want to get to water before 
the heat of the day. Arrived at a spring and creek at 8 oclock. Found good water. 
Grass scarse, being eat our within half mile of the ford on each side. Drove three 
miles and stoped to noon. 5 miles after noon brought us to a spring of good ware. 
3 miles farther is another one and one mile farther is another. The road here nant 
down a deep narrow ravine. Followed it down 5 miles and camped. Found good — 
grass and some wood. No water. There was a snow bank about a quarter of a mile 
of camp which we carried to camp and melted for camping purposes. Traveled 
[242] miles during the day. Road good, which made it speedy traveling. It rain ed : 
a lit[t]le shower this evening. Nights verry cool, days is comfortable to travel. | 


The field notes of Surveyor John B. David, June 22, 1877, in Cadastral Surveys, — 
Idaho Territory, vol. 23, p. 50, note “Sublett’s Wagon Road bears E & Ww” . iN, 
township line on the ridge due east of Twin Springs, indicating that the emigrant 
route did not come up the south fork of Bull Canyon as heretofore supposed. 
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Spring and small creek 7 In 
Grass good all along the creek. 
Good place to camp also. 


Road crosses the creek 8 1121 
One mile farther it looses itself 

in the sand. The road then strikes 

west across a wide valey without 


water for 14 miles. 


Creek [Raft River], 10 feet wide 14 1135 
Not good to cross, banks steep is 

and miry. Grass scarse. One mile 
farther is another one is another : *, 


road between creeks swampy. ; t. 
Raft River [Cassia Creek], 2 rods wide > 6 1142 


Good grass. No wood but willow brush. : 
aes oe “4 


June the 29th/50. Continued our journey this morning at an earley hour. Twom riles | ; 
from camp we came to a spring and small creek. Followed the same down for eig 
miles where the road crosses (one mile farther it looses itself in the sand) the cree 
Thence 14 miles across a wide valley without water & not much grass to a 31 
creek. Thence to another creek one mile. Road from the last creek to Raft B 
6 miles. No grass. Road bad, on account of gravel. Camped at Raft River 2) 
drive of 31 miles. This was the longest drive we have made since we have be 
the journey. Found good grass. Wood scarse. This evening very cool for th 
of year. Found some of the Fronnach [Bannock?] Indians here this evening. © 
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Second ford of Raft River [Cassia Creek] 


Small creeks & springs are numerous along the 


~I 


1149 


river. Grass good in some places. Good 
camping places along the river. Here the 


road leaves the river. 


Small creek 5 1154 
Good grass. No wood but sage. 


June the 30th/50 (Sunday) Concluded to travel a part of today. We accordingly 
started at 5 oclock. One mile from camp we struck the Fort Hall trail, but few teams 
have come that way. We came the cutoff in 5 days, distance 128 miles. Ther was 
some horse teams came round by Fort Hall. It took them 5% days, so the difference 
is not much. We have traveled from Fort Larimie to Raft River 626 miles in 29 days. 
7 miles from morning camp crossed Raft River and left it. Traveled 8 miles farther 
and camped. Found good grass along the road today. Crossed severel small creeks 
during the day & great number of springs along the road. As our cattle needed rest, 
we concluded to lay by the rest of the day and brush up a little for the coming 
weeks, as we do not intend to lay by any unless actual deedcessity requires it. 


Traveled 15 miles. 
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Creek 4 S I 58 a 
Good place to camp. Grazing good. 
Wood scarse. Plenty of sage for fuel. 


Creek, 4 feet wide 3% 1160% 

Half mile this side the road passes 

through a low swampy springy piece of 

ground. At the head of this, and the 

foot of the mountain, there is a warm 

spring boiling up as clear as crystal. 

Good grass, plenty of willow brush for fuel. + 
Gocd place to camp. 3 miles farther the road R ; | 
turns up a steep ravine, passing : * 
by Castle City or Steeple Rocks [City of Rocks]. 


Junction of Salt Lake road 5 
(The road is said to be better by [way of] the 


Lake, but 100 miles further) Two miles { 
farther ther is a small spring creek, a: a 
not much grass. a § 
} 

A . ¥ J, A an 
High Mountain [Granite Pass] . 7 117234 . 
The descent from this the summit is . L 


about 4 miles and in some places very 
steep, requiring care to get safely down ~ 
with wagons. ; > 


Birch Creek, 3 feet wide 4 
Good place to camp. Grass plenty 
& wood also. 


Goose Creek, 10 feet wide, 3 feet deep \ 2 
Good place to camp. Plenty of grass. Ce 
No wood but sage & willow brush for fuel. 


July the rst 1850 At 3 oclock this morning we wer all stiring & shortly aft 
commenced this days travel. 3 miles from morning camp we crossed a 
springy piece of ground. At the head of this is a warm spring near t 
mountain where it boils up clear as crystal. Half a mile farther there is a. 
a and 3 miles from there the road turns up a ravine between two high 
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passing through Castle City (or Steeple Rocks) [City of Rocks]. These are a curiosity 
worth the travelers notice, having the appearance [of] decayed castels and lofty 
steeples, an ther are the names of travelers paointed in various coulars. 2 miles from 
this is the junction of the Salt Lake road with the California and Oregon road. 2 
miles from this is a small creek. 5 miles from this the road ascends a high mountain. 
The descent is about four miles long, and in some places verry steep. At the foot of 
this is Birch Creek, and two miles from this brought us to Goos Creek, where we 
encamped, having traveled during the day 25 miles. Found good grass at our en- 
campment. No wood but sage and willow brush. Saw some men this evening that 
came by the way of Salt Lake. They report that ther will be a great many emmi- 
grants detained there till after harvest, being no provisions there to be had. White 
flour ther was to be had at first sale for 80 to 100 dollars per hundred. They also 
say that it is 100 miles farther to come the Lake route. 
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Warm spring a little south of road 15 
Grass good. Plenty of willow brush 
and sage for fuel 


Leave the main creek 5 
and follow up a branch for two miles 

where the road and creek both runs through 

a gorge in the mountain. 


Road leaves the creek 3 
34 of a mile the road turns up the 
bluffs. No more water for fifteen miles 


1193 % 


1201 


July the 2d 1850 Roled out this morning at 6 oclock. The road follows up the creek 


for 20 miles. It then leaves the main creek and follows up a branch for 2 miles where 
the creek and road both runs through a gorge in the mountain. Road bad. Followed 
up the same for 2 miles and camped. Found good grazing for our cattle, having 


driven 24 miles today. It rained a heavy shower of rain about 4 oclock which com- 


plee ly layed the dust and cooled the air. Grass is good all the way up Goose Creek. 
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Warm spring & small creek 15 1216 
No grass 


Large spring 5 1221 
This is good water. Plenty of grass. 
No wood but wild sage near. 


Spring close to the creek II 1232 
Plenty of grass, but no wood but sage. 


July the 3/50 Started this morning at an earley hour. Half mile from camp we 
crossed the creek and took in water to last us across the 17 mile strech without 
water. The road after leaving the creek turns up a ravine for 34 of a mile. It then 
ascends the bluffs. 17 miles from the creek ther is a warm spring and small creek. 
Here we watered our cattle and drove down the creek for 3 miles and turned our 
cattle out for 3 hours. While here we were visited by 3 Shoneshones Indians. 2 
[miles] farther brought us to a first rate spring, slightly impregnated with sulphur. 
We drove on. Seven miles farther we camped. Found some water but not good. 
Plenty of grass, no wood. Drove 27 miles during the day. 
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Thousand Spring Valley 4 1236 
So named from ther being a great 
no. of spring every few rods. 


Boiling hot springs 8 1244 
These are a great curiosity. They 

are in all some 30 to 40, covering 

about one-half acre of ground. They 

form quite a creek below. 4[o] rods 

from these hot springs there is a good cold 

spring, a quarter of a mile farther on 


road turns : 
up a ravine between Mountains _S 1252 
Summit of mountain 3 1255 


The road from here through a ravine 
into a wide valley. Two miles from 
the Summit there is a good spring. 


July the 4th/50 Concluded to travel today from the fact [that] neither the grazing 
nor the water would justify our laying by. Roled out at 6 oclock. 4 miles from camp 
we found a small spring 3 miles farther we came to the great Spring Valley (Thousand 
Spring Valley). Springs are numerous here and grass good. Before arriving at the 
springs we passed by the grave of a poor unfortunate fellow (D. K. Boner) that got 
drowned. Did not learn the spot wher he drowned, nor the cause. He was from Van. 
Buren County, Iowa. 7 miles farther we came to the Boiling Springs. These are ee 


half 


great curiosity. They are in [number] some 30 or 40. They cover about os 


acre of eos 40 ‘ou een is a good oe pails 8 oe from Ths the roa 


the mountain the ae turns down a ravine again for 2 wis to the valley ) 


: 
ther is a spring. Here we encamped, our cattle verry tired, and ourselves no is 
better as the road was verry dusty. Traveled during the day 21 [miles]. Found goo od 


grazing. No wood, plenty of sage, which is a good substitute. 


A 


Spring and small creek 6 
Grass good. Plenty of sage on the bluff 

close by. The road turns and leaves the 

creek for 10 miles when it strikes again 

between two mountains. 


Road & creek passes through a gorge 10 
Plenty of grass. Good place to camp. 


Road continues down the valey to Canion Creek [Bishop Creek] 7 
This is a small creek, one of the tributarys 

of Humbolt. Good grass and plenty of willow 

brush for fuel. 


Found good grass te plenty of wild sage. On our left toes cae the pesh ‘ 
Humbolt Mountains, white with snow. ’ 
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Humbolt River, 2 rods wide, 4 feet deep. 10 1288 
The road follows down the river, or branch 

of Humbolt for 12 miles, then down the main 

river for 18 miles to the junction of the 

North and South Forks. Road good. Good 

grass all the way. No Mood but willow brush 

and sage. 


July the 6th/50 All well. Made ready for an earley start. Half mile from morning 
camp we passed a company of horse teams from Wisconsin laying by. There was a 
man laying in one of their tents dead. He had been shot about 10 miles back by the 
Indians (the Digger). He survived 4 days. There was eight of them attacked him 
about 3 oclock in the morning. One of them shot him through the body with an 
arrow. He then raised an alarm and rushed in amongst them with his revolver and 
snapped it three times but without effect. They are committing a great many out- 
rages on the emigrants. 4 miles from camp we came to the long looked for Humbolt 
(or St. Mary’s) River. It is about two rods wide and 4 feet deep. We have to raise 


our loads on top of decks. Found excelent grazing along the bank. Continued daar 


a branch for 13 miles and stoped to noon. Let the cattle rest 2 hours and then —_ 
down the river about 14 miles and camped about a quarter of a mile from the riv a 
Found good grass all along the river today. Wood scarse, but plenty of sage brush 
on the bluffs close by. The grass in this valley is the best we have seen—as good 
as it was represented to be. The road today has been verry dusty. So much so that 
the driver could hardly stand it, much less the animals that snuffed it, but | 1is 1 
nothing on this trip. 
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Junction of North and South Forks 30 1318 S. 


Here you ford the river, being 3 rods ; 
wide, and 4 feet deep. After this the 7 
river runs through a canion for 5 miles. 
The road takes the bluffs. Road continues 
down the valley after the ford 


(Sundy) July the 7 Cannot think of laying by today, as our cattle is in good spirits 
and grass and roads good. Started at an earley hour and a mile from morning camp — 
we came to the junction of the North and South Forks of the river. The road here 4 
crosses the north fork, being about 3 rods wide and 4 feet deep. We had to rais[e el) 
our wagon beds & got over safe. The river now is nearly as large as [the] ] Bear. River. 
where you first strike it (Bear River) The water is verry black and not verry oun 
tasted. After this the river runs through a canion for five miles. The road takes the 
bluffs most of the time. Drove 12 miles from morning camp and turned our cattle . 
out to graze for 2 hours. Yoked up again and drove on 13 miles farther and camped — 
on the river bank. Good grass and plenty of sage close by. The bottom along this 
river is swampy and miry, and in some places there is some alkali. a 
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River runs through a canion 30 1348 " 
Here the road leaves the river 
and ascends the bluff, traveling 

over the same for 10 miles, being 


a very rough road. 


Peppermint Creek, 4 feet wide. 10 1358 
Plenty of grass and willow brush 


for fuel. Good place to camp. 

The road follows down the creek near 

to the river, thence down the river 

to another creek, thence up the creek 5 
to the crossing 


Current Creek, 10 feet wide. . 7 | - 13a 6 | 

Good grass, plenty of sage close by a 

on the low bluff. From here the road takes . 
a 


over a high mountain. Comes to the river ae 
again in 24 miles. Road to the summit good. ) 
After leaving the summit the road passes down 
a deep ravine to the river. The road in some 
places is rough, rocky, and narrow. There is 
severel good springs near the summit. Some 
grass along the ravine. 


6 miles). 10 miles over a rough country brought us to a small creek where we 
our cattle, then followed down the same for 3 miles, crossed it and drove t 
the river half mile, struck another creek, followed it up four miles and camp 1 : 
crossing. Found some grass, plenty of sage on the bluf. Traveled 25 niles du : 
the day. - 


= | 


~~ , 

Road comes to the river 24 1386 ee 
ee ‘ a 

Grass scarse on this side of river - 


Good place to camp. Here the road ; 
leaves the river again for 6 miles 4 
and takes across the bluffs. Road verry . 
dusty. The reason the road follows the 

bluffs so much is on account of the 

river being high. The old road follows : 
down the river, crossing it a number of 


times. = 

= 
Road joins the river F 6 1395 Ye 
Grass scarse. No wood but willow brush ) ae 
and geesewood. Road follows down the zr 
river for 2 miles, thence the bluffs for : . ’ 
2 miles, whence it comes to the river again. wt 


July the 9th/50. Started this morning at an earley hour. Half a mile from camp th 
road ascends the bluff, or mountain, leaving the river on our left for 24 miles , 
crossing the summit the road follows down a deep ravine to the river. There is seve 
good springs near the summit. The road in this ravine is in some places narre 
rough. The road after it strikes the river, takes across another range of bluff 
miles, wher it comes to the river again. Here we camped after a drive of 2 
over the dustiest road we have come across on our route. Found but little gras 
evening for our cattle. No wood but geese wood. Yi 
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Road comes to river again 4 
But little grass on this side of river. 

The road runs along the river for half 

mile, then leaves it again for 26 miles. 

In sixteen miles you come to a creek, 

then travel up the same for one mile to 

the crossing of the same. 


Crossing of the creek 16 
Good ford. No grass nor wood but sage. 

The road may be shortened considerable 

by traveling along the river when low. 


1399 
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July the 10/50. Made 25 miles today. Our route lay as follows: Two miles from camp 
the road leaves the river for 4 miles, taking the bluffs for two miles. No grass where 
the trail strikes river again and no wood but sage and geese wood. Here the road 
leaves the river again and strikes across the valley to a branch of the river, 16 miles. 
Followed up the same for 1 mile to the crossing. Traveled down the same for 6 miles 
and struck our poles for an encampment. Plenty of water, but not verry good, being 


unusually warm. 
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Road joins the river again liom 1425 
No grass. No place to camp being a 
bluff above the road. Road leaves the 


river again. 


Branch of the river 4 1429 
But little grass. No wood. 

Water warm, being verry shallow. Dry 

when the river is low. Here the road 

forks, the old road following the river, 
and the new one keeping near the bluffs ‘ 


to avoid some bad sloughs caused by the . " 

high water. 

Road joins the river ’ 14 : 1443 
pees 

No grass here. Plenty of grass can be “ih 


obtained by crossing the river. The road 
follows down the river two miles, then 


leaves it again. 


the river. Here the road forks. One crosses the creek and keeps near the river, t 
other follows closer to the bluffs to avoid the swamps which are numerous al tl 


reached the river just at dark, but finding no grass we wer compelled to dr 
the river two miles. Found a little grass and stopped for the night, being 


ha 


| 
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the day 26 miles. 
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Road arrives at the river 16 1449 
Here the river takes a turn to the south. 

Grass scarse here but five miles north of 

this there is a good valley of clover and 

other nutricious grasses. Plenty of water 

by diging 3 to four feet. 


July the r2_ At 6 oclock we wer again on the road persuing our journy. %4 mile from 
camp the road leavs the river again for 14 miles, crossing over a low bluff one 
mile. There is severel small ponds of water close to the road strongly impregnated | 


with alkali. The [river] here where the trail strikes it, bends toward the south. We 


were surprised when we came here to find so meny teams recruiting for the desert 
which is within 28 miles. We expecting it was 80 or one hundred miles yet to the ‘sink 
or starting point to the desert. Grass being scarse here at the river we drove out 6 
miles north to where there is plenty of clover and other grasses. A verry large va 
of it. There was camped in this valley this evening one hundred and fifty or 


hundred teams recruiting. Plenty of water by diging 3 to 4 feet and a of g 
wood for fuel. 


July the 13. Laying by today resting our teams and refresh ourselves a little. C = 


clover to feed on the desert today. Expect to leave here tonight for the des e 
have our douts notwithstanding in respect to finding the desert so soon as 28 
but our stay here will be benificial to ourselves and teams, but be that as it ma 


are willling] to try the reality of the report before tomorrow night. 4 
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Road after this continues down the river 

for 7 miles 7 14.56 
There it takes up the bluffs. Comes to 

the river again in 8 miles. The road passes 

a low springy piece of ground, water slightly 

impregnated with alkali. Grass good. 


Road comes close to the river 8 1464 
Grass good across the river but little on this 

side having been eat of[f]. Wood scarse, plenty 

of geese wood which is a good substitute for fuel. 


Sundy July the 14. Left camp last night at 12 o’clock. Drove on till 9 oclock this 
morning when we hauled up near the river and turned our cattle out to graze for 
four hours. Grass being tollerable good, having driven 21 miles without stopping to 
rest. Whilst here we found out our mistake. Saw a man today that had been through 
last year. He reported the desert was yet 70 miles of{f], just as we expected, but we 
are very well satisfied as our cattle is finly rested. Yoked up again and drove down 
the river 5 miles and encamped for the night in a good grazing place, having driven 
during the night and part of the day 26 miles. 


Sandy hill creek, 1 rod wide 15 1479 
The road follows down close to the bluffs 
for last fifteen miles to avoid sloughs 
and sometimes crossing over them for a 
mile or two. The road follows up the 
creek for two miles, then crosses and 
strikes for the river in nearly a south 


direction. 


Crossing of the creek 2 
No grass nor wood. 


Road comes to the river again 5 1486 
and leaves it taking across low | 
bluffs for 23 miles. It however . : 
comes close to the river in 

many places, close enough for camping © 

purposes. In some places very heavy 

sandy road. 


to the bluffs to avoid the swamp. 10 miles brought us to a creek. This we 
follow up two miles to cross on Fase of the backwater from the river. +3 a 


5 miles and ene These last five miles was verry ae sandy roean ; 
we are now encamped is close to a branch of the river. Grass scarse and no wood but 


gees [grease] wood. Traveled 23 [miles] during the day. 
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Road leaves the bluffs for two miles ae 1509 
Good places to camp by turning from 

the road a little. Grass good across 

the sloughs which is easily obtained 

when the river is low, which is not 

low at this time, July the 16th, 1850. 

The road takes the bluff in two miles. 


July the 16. Last night our cattle fared so bad that we concluded to roll out earley 
to get to better grass. 6 oclock found ourselves on our journey. The road continues 
to follow down the low sandy bluffs. Drove 10 miles and stoped close to a branch of 
the river (or slough rather) and went across and cut and carried grass for our cattle. 
Drove on after noon, still following on down on the blufs for ten miles. Here the 
road leaves the bluffs for two miles. Here we camped close to the river, grass very 

scarse. No wood but sage and geese wood. Drove 20 miles today over the heaviest 

road we have had since we commenced the journey. We have been no little troubled 

today with starving emigrants begging for provisions. There is some that is tetotelly 
out; others say they have not tasted meat for fifteen days; some complaining of 
being verry weak with hunger; some of them that is suffering or complains of 
suffering we divide with but if we was to listen to all we would not have a mouthfull 

of provisions in two days. God only [k]nows what they are to do, there is not 1 relief 

on the road for all that is complaining of want. This is all the want of a miscaleula- 
tion as they did not provide themselves with a sufficient outfit. They are principaly 
men belonging to horse teams and packers. Thely] supposing that they could make 7 
the trip in 50 or 60 days. In that, however, they were deceived, hence comes their 


6 5 : * . “ye 5 : tee 
starvation which is to some extent inevitable. This evening we saw some returning ~ 


a 
emmigrants from California. They report that the first emmigrants reached the | 
diggins the 25 of June. They say that it is 105 miles yet to the sink, which rather — 


surprised us. * 
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Road ascends the bluff for 2 151 I 
13 miles over high table lands, 

barren land, the only vegitation that thrive 

at all is geese wood and sage. 


Road comes to the river and leaves it again 13 1524 
no grass at this point. Poor place to camp. 

2 miles brings you across another point of 

bluff. One mile below across the river there is 

good grass, good place to camp. No wood but 

geese wood. 


There the road leaves the river 3 1527 
After this the road folows over a high bluff 

then descends into low land again. The road has 

to follow round to the right to avoid some bad 

sloughs or ponds of water. The road then follows over low 

table land for several [miles] where it commences 


to rise and continues to rise on the bluffs next the " 
river to get higher. For a considerable distance ,. 
down the road runs from 1 to 3 miles from the river, Ps 
generally through a barren waste, nothing growing i“ 


but geese wood and dry sage. 
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July the 17th 1850. Left camp at an earley hour. One mile from camp the road leave 
the river, crossing over high table lands for 13, miles, where we came to the 
again. No grass. We unyoked our cattle for 2 hours, then hiched up and drove d 
the river for three miles. Found good grass for our cattle by swimming them ac 
the river. Glad to see a little grass once more. We will let our cattle rest till ne 
night when we will try it again. This evening there was.a man drowned about a 
mile above our camp while attempting to swim the river to procure grass fo r7 Lis 
horses. He was from IIl., by the name of Bradford. Drove 16 miles today. _ 
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Road joins the river 30 1587 
The road here leaves the river again in a 

half mile. Grass scarse, plenty of geese 

wood for fuel. The valley here is about one 

half mile wide. Some grass on the opposite 

side of the river. Before arriving at the 

river the road descends through a deep ravine 

to the river, as the bluff is verry steep. 


July the 18/50 We rolled out yesterday evening at sundown. Traveled until within 
one hour of daylight when we hauled up and let our cattle out till morning. Started 
again and drove five miles, the road still continueing on the bluffs (or table lands), 
when we struck of[f] to the river, being about 3 miles, but finding no grass, we drove 
down 2 miles and stoped to rest our cattle which was nearly dun out. Ther is no 
grass where we are; our case to me lukes rather dubious if we do not come to grass 
soon. Drove since yesterday evening 25 miles. Rolled out again 5 oclock. Drove 8 
miles which brought us to the river again. One mile from the river the road decendes 
through a deep ravine to the river. Where we came to the river the grass was all 
eat out. We however swam them across and found tollerable good grazing which was 
a welcome sight to our animals and no mistake. 
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The road from here continues to follow 

on the high table lands without water 

or grass for 16 miles 16 
No grass and but little wood of any 

kind for camping purposes. There the 

road leaves the river and takes the high 


* 


land again. 


July the 19, 1850. This morning the road again takes the bluffs for 16 miles. Last 
night there was a fellow arrested in a tent close to our camp for stealing a horse gone: ; 
two days ago from a man that followed him up and took him in bed. Do not [k]no[w] 
what punishment they will inflict on him as they had not decided as to that bee! 

we left. 13 miles from morning camp we came within a mile of the river. Here we 
turned of{f] the road to the river and turned our cattle out for four hours. Start ted ) 
again at 5 oclock and drove on four miles which brought us close to the river. W e 4 
again took the bluffs for 14 miles without water. These three last days has een: 


vy 
verry hard on us especially if the desert is much harder than this we will have some — 


pretty hard times. . Su an 
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Creek or slough 13 1616 
No grass. Plenty of geese wood 

for fuel. Ther are severel good 

springs here 


Road comes near the river again. 3 1619 
Here the river comences.to sink. 
Grass scarse for three miles farther. 


Big Slough, or recruiting point for the Desert. 3 1622 
Here there is grass in abundance, hundred([s] 
of acres. The river here is all scat|t]ered 

over the valley for three or four miles 

in width. This is the place for emmigrants 

to stop and recruit their animals before 
starting on desert, distant yet 25 miles. 

The water at this place is verry brackish and 
strongly impregnated [with] alkali. Ther 

are some good springs here, however, for 
camping purposes, the water slightly 
impregnated with sulphur. Plenty of geese 
wood and sage for fuel. The earth about 
here is black with alkali, and emits a 

most disagreeable effluvia. 


July the 21 [sic], 1850 Started this morning at 2 oclock in the morning. 5 miles 
brought us to a creek or slough. There are severel good springs here slightly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. Took in some water and drove 2 miles up the creek and 
stoped to get our breakfast, being no grass for our cattle, the ground black with 
alkali. After breakfast started and at 10 oclock arrived [at] the Big Slough or 
Meadow. This is the Emmigrants recruiting point. There is grass in abundance here, 
and also wood and water. This is 25 miles from the Sink, or starting point to ‘the 


Desert. We will lay over here till Monday evening to Tuesday morning as our cattle 
is considerable jaded. We will supply ourselves with grass enough to last our animals 


65 miles, which will bring us to the Salmon Trout (or Trucky) River.* There isa 
great many teamis here. They keep a continual coming. in and going out. The 

the most distressing times among the emmigrants that is ever heard tell 1s 

life. They are continually coming in starving. A great many [of the] same has n« 
anything to eat for severel days. Ther is some emmigrants here butchering ox 
epee it put at from 2 : to she cts Sea seamed a a PAS at that. at | 
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is the greatest horse market that is on the continent of America. There is not less 
than fifty dead horses within 3 miles distance around. The water here is brackish 
and strongly impregnated with alkali. It, however, does not affect cattle so much. 
We have now traveled along this river over three hundred miles. The most of the 
way it is not anything else but a desert, being no grass nor water without turning 
of[f] the road at times from one to 4 miles. Emmigrants this season will suffer im- 
mensely over the river, as the river is high, which compells them to travel so far 
from the river at times, which they would not have to do if it was low. Where the 
[road] crosses the river a number of times, which shortens the road some 40 or fifty 
miles, and grass can be obtained easely without so much danger of animals geting 
mired down, which is the cause of the loss of so many horses. 


July the 21st (Sunday) ‘This morning we cut grass and hauled it to camp to cure 
for our cattle to last us across the desert. Severel ox traines roled in today and a 
great many horse and mule teams. Upon the whole both horses and cattle look bad. 
8 PM changed our arrangement of starting. We intend to start for the sink or starting 
point to the desert tomorrow morning earley as the grazing is getting scarse—that 


is, good grazing. 


Humboldt Lake or Sink 21 
This is a verry large pond of water probly 5 or 
6 miles in width, where the river loses itself 

in the sand. Grass scarse. Nothing but round 
rushes which is poor feed for cattle being so 
strongly impregnated with alkali. Water bad. 
The water to be used on the desert should be 
taken from the meadow or recruiting point, 
especially for camp purposes. Cattle or horses 
can drink the water at the sink, but it is not 
so good as it might be. 


The last water 4 


Here the river runs between two mounds for one mile, 
whence the last of it sinks. The road he[re] 

crosses the slough and strikes out across the 

desert for 40 miles without water or grass. 

Geese wood and sage scarse. 


July the 22nd/50 Left camp this morning at 7 oclock for the sink and arrived at 
that point at 7 oclock in the evening. The road from the Great Meadow to the sink 
is the best we traveled over for some time, being 25 miles. We found the grass verry 
scarse at this point, so we will try the desert in the morning as the sooner it is over, 


the better it will be for us as our cattle is verry much worn down. 
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Salmon Trout [Carson] river, 6 wide. 40 
Rapid current. Good water. ‘The 

grazing here is bad on this side of the river 
but good by crossing over on the other side. 
Ox teams in crossing the desert should start in 
early in the morning and by driving steady, 
they can make Salmon Trout against daylight 
next morning. Ten miles of it at the 

outcome is very heavy sand which ought to be 
made in the night, as the heat of the sun and 
sand makes it more than animals can stand 
without great suffering from want of water. 
Plenty of timber on this river for the 
emmigrants comfort. They are the most 
decent looking trees that you see from your 
leave [from] Platte. Cotton and willow timber 


1687 


July the 23d-24 1850 Rolled out this morning for the desert at an earley hour. 4 
miles driving brought us to the last water. We stopped being 10 oclock and let our 
cattle eat a little hay. We let them rest two hours. We then hiched up, pushed ahead. 
We drove on till dark when we stoped and let our cattle rest one hour. We drove on 


~ then untill 12. We stoped again and let our cattle eat a little hay. We then gave them 


some watter and started again. We then drove on at a smart gate and at daylight 
we struck the heavy sandy road for ten miles. At 8 oclock we had got within 5 miles 
of the river when we had to unyoke them and drive them to river and leave our 
wagon as the heat of the morning was so great. Sand so deep the cattle could not 
stand it. At ten oclock we arrived with our cattle all saff, not, however, without 
some of them having to be left an hour or two when they would get up again and 
make for the water. We then let them rest untill evening when we drove them back 


~ for the wagon and at g oclock we arrived at the river with our wagons and teams, 


we being the worst dun out that we were since we left home, and our cattle so much 


so that they will need one or two days rest before they will be fit for traveling. 


If we had started on the feser earley in the morning we could have made Salmon 
Trout [Carson] River by daylight, which is the best time to cross the desert. 


Road crosses a sand Bluff for a mile, 6 1693 j 


then steep hill to descend. 

Here there is a good camping ground 
close to the river—grass plenty, wood 
also. 


July the 25 1850 Drove our cattle over the river to wher there is good grass where 
we will let them remain untill tomorrow. And now as we are safe over the desert 
(or the great Elephant) we will say this much for Humbolt river and the desert that 
it is the awfulest country that a man ought to travel and it is nothing more than ¢ a 
desert from the head of Humbolt to Salmon Trout, a distance of 350 miles, and 
especially when the river is as high as it is this season when the road has to run 0) 
far from the river to avoid the back water and sloughs. There is more property from 


the head of Humbolt to Salmon Trout such as horses, mules, cattle, and wagons 


goods and etc etc than there will be money taken by the same men from California 
in one year and there is not the one half yet that there will be. We concudaa to 


leave our wagon here as it was to[o] heavy for a weak team and git a lighter one. 
»- 


Uae soon found one aye was a ao omy wagon. We gave the fellow, 6 li a 


distance to be traveled yet to the mines is about 200 miles which is a vere roug . a 
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Raq town 


Road leaves the river for fifteen miles 9 170 
This is a desert, being neither water nor 
grass. Nothing but geese wood. 


Road joins the river 16 1718 
There is one or two roads turns of[f] to the 

left to the river, two or three miles before 

the regular trail strikes it. Grass good, 

wood plenty, good place to camp. Here the 

road leaves the river again for 26 miles 

without grass or water. Most of this distance 
is heavy sandy road. The best time to ° zs 
travel over it is after night(fall]. 4 


ue 
July the 26th 1850. Left camp at an earley hour. One mile from camp we crossed 
over a sand bluf which, was very heavy ont Hard work for weak teams. & miles ‘ 


rest 2 hours. We then hiched up and took the desert. This was a good road, wine 
2 gro H 2 OF 3 miles ye the oe: was EOS with cobble stones. ee 


grass. Traveled during the day 26 miles. Timber continues good all the wa 
grass also. Met some Californians today coming back to meet the emigrations 
provisions. There is the stations as far as we have traveled up the river. Th s 
as follows: flour $1.50 per pound, sugar the same, beans only 1.00 per Ib. 
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Road joins the river 26 1744, 
Plenty of timber, grass scarse, two miles 
farther up the river there is good grass, good 

place to camp. Grass continues on for six miles, 

good places to camp. 


Road leaves the river and ascends the bluffs 8 1752 
This is a verry bad piece of road, being 

covered with cobble stones, with the exception 

of about five miles of heavy sandy road. No 

grass nor water for twelve miles 
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July the 27th 1850. Laid in camp most of the day to rest our cattle and refresh our- 
selves. The day was verry warm. Nothing more than we expect from this on to the 
diggins. 4 oclock, yoked up our teams and rolled out to the prarie again as the saying 
is, for 26 miles without grass or water. Traveled all night and at 3 oclock in the 
morning arrived at the river. Being werry and tired we lay down to rest, and when 


we awoke the sun was shining on us. . 4 


(Sunday) July the 28th 1850. Got breakfast over soon and yoked up our cattle | 
drove up the river 5 miles to good grazing. Here we turned out our cattle to gra 
till tomorrow morning when we will again resume our usual day driving, as wi 
tired of night driving. We have been traveling over nothing but a desert for | 
450 miles. Here we have the best grass that we have seen since we left th 
Meadow. This evening there was a man killed a beef close to our camp. We 
few pounds which was the first we have tasted since we left the States. | 


82 


Road comes to the river 12 1764 


Good grass half mile above. Plenty 


of sage and willow brush for fuel. 
Here the road again leaves the river 
for 7 miles. In three miles the 

road crosses a small little stream. 
Good grass along it. It sinks before 
it reaches the river. 


Small creek, 3 feet wide, 1 foot deep 7 177 
Plenty of grass, good place to camp. The 

road still continues up the valley from ' 
a quarter to a half mile from the 

river, crossing a great many little 
spring creeks. There is the best grass 

in this valley on the whole route. River 
runs close to the foot of the mountains. 
In many places these mountains are heavily . 
timbered over. The top of the hi{ghlest 
peaks covered white with snow. The timber 
is mostly pine of a very large growth. 
These mountains are ridges of the bold | 
Sierra Nevada. 


July the 29th/50. Made ready for an earley start. Drive up the cattle and found that \ 
one of our oxen was missing, one among the best we had. We all turned out to serch, 1 
leaving of{f] enough to drive the teams, but it was all in vain, for he was not to be “ 
found. He had been driven of{f], we suppose, by the starving emmigrants and 
butchered as he was in good order. This was the first ox lost out of the co. on the, 1 
journey. Made 22 miles during the day. Our route lay as follows: 2 miles from iibene 
ing camp the road leaves the river and ascends the bluffs for 12 miles without water 


or grass. This was a very bad piece of road, being covered with coble stones, with 
the exception of about 5 miles of heavy, sandy road. When we struck the river fou: oun 
good grass. Half a mile above here the road leaves the river again for 7 mil 8, 
let our cattle rest two hours and then drove on eight miles, when we came to a 


runs from a quarter to a half mile from the river). This is the best valley of 
we have seen. The water is mee paras from the foot of the no ee 
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Warm Springs 13 1784 
These springs extend for half a mile 
around the base of a mountain 


Road rises above sand bluffs II 1795 
This is heavy sand for 2 miles, 
then rough and rocky for 6 miles 


July the 30th/50 Left camp at half past 5 oclock, continuing our course up the 
river which is nearly a south course, crossing many little mountain streams of pure, 
clear, cold water, and grass the best we have seen on the trip, being mixed with 
clover of a most luxurient growth. This is a very large valley, severel miles in width 
and 25 to 40 miles in length. Passed five trading establishments with provisions and 
liquors, beef &c. &c., all at a very exorbitent price, all to strap the poor starving 
emmigrant. Made 12 miles and stoped to noon. The air here is verry cool for this 
time of the year, but extremely healthy. The distance from here to Wevertown at 
the first diggings is variously reported at 110 to one hundred and thirty [miles], but 
we can put no confidence in what these traders tell us as they [are] working for their 
own interest. They are trading for all of the old broken dow(n] horses and cattle, but 
they are not willing to give half their actual value, and that with provisions at five 
prices. But they are running that business into the ground as fast as possible as too 
many cooks spoil the broth, as the saying is. There is too many at it to be very 
profitable. The emigrants are getting to[o] near their destination to give away their 
money and stock. Seeing smoke in the mountains of{f] to our left, curiosity led us 


to enquire, when we was informed by some traders that it was men — for . 


gold as there had been some discoveries made there and gold found to a_ 
extent. They say that a man can make as much as five dollars per diem one mile 


from where we nooned. We came to the Warm Springs. These are a great cut iosi sf 
_ They extend for half a mile alone around the base’ = the mountain. i road: runs 
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Mouth of the Canion 8 1803 
Some grass, plenty of timber and water. 
The road from here to the head of the 
canion, 6 miles, is the worst road on the 
whole routfe], being over high piles of rock, 
and crossing and re-crossing the creek. 

The creek, however, is bridged in three 
places about 2 miles apart each. This 

piece of road requires a great deal of 

care to take a wagon over safe without 
breaking. 


Head of Canion 6 1809 
Plenty of grass in this valley, plenty 

of timber. The road from here passes 

up the valley [Hope Valley]. 


July the 31st 1850. Roled out at 6 oclock. 5 miles from morning camp we came to the 
canion. Here we was a some little astonished to see the huge mas|s]es of rocks to be 
surmounted. g oclock we entered the mouth of the canion and at 2 oclock P.M. we 
reached the head where we found good grazing. This canion is said to be the roughest 
road on the while trip, 6 miles through it. At five oclock we again started and 
traveled up the valley for five miles, where finding good grazing we camped after 
driving 16 miles. Severl pack comp’ys passed us going back to the newly discovered 
diggins. They were mostly Mexicans, but we are going to try what chance there. 
is in the old diggins. 
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Sumit of the second ridge, being 
the middle ridge 10 1819 
You come to a small lake before you come 

to the foot of the mountain. 

This is called Red Lake. Plenty of 

~ grass around this lake. The road up this 

mountain is verry steep, and requires a heavy 

team to bring a wagon to the top, distance 

one mile. On the summit of this mountain 

there is piles of snow that keeps melting 

and makes a continuel swamp, but not difficult 

to get through. From this the road descends 

gradual to the valley below, distant 

4 miles to another small lake. 
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Lake [Twin Lakes] 4 1823, 
Plenty of grass here, good place to 

camp. After crossing the valley, which is about 

a mile in width, the road again begins to 

ascend the last ridge of the Sierra Nevada. 

The ascent is not so steep as the second 

ridge, but is longer, being about 4 miles. 

The top of this ridge is covered with 

snow which makes it difficult to ascend. : a : 
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August the rst/50. At 6 oclock we wer on the road. This morning was verry cc oO 
we found a fire felt verry comfortable. Four miles from camp we came to a 
lake (called Red Lake). There is good grazing around the lake. This is at a 
of the main chain of the Sierra Nevada. Timber of the loftiest, and here we take 
mountain. This was the hardest pulling we have had, being so tremendious s 
and rocky, but our cattle pulled bravelly and we got saf{e]ly over. This - 
rough ground as the canion, but we have another ridge yet to cross, cove! 
snow. Four miles from the sumit we came to a beautifull valley and lake. 
found good grazing. We turned our cattle out for three hours, started again a 
the valley, crossing two beautifull little creeks, and took the mountain. ' 
up the same for two more miles, where finding good grass, we stopped for 
not liking to cross the other ridge today, as it is 20 miles to grass they 
that has been through), and our cattle being very much jaded by havi 
_ two high ridges yesterday and today. Made 13 miles today. 
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Sumit of the last ridge 5 (1828 
From here the road begins to descend 

towards the Sacramento Valley. It is 

8 miles to the first valley. The road 

down the mountain is verry bad, the old 

road being covered with snow this season. 

Aug the ed, 1850 


Small creek, valley 8 1836 
Some grass here. Plenty of wood. Good 

place to camp. From here the road 

passes over ridges of mountains for ; 
50 miles. No grass of any consequence 

only in the gorges. 


Tradgedy Spring 5 1841 
No grass. Before coming to this spring M 
you pass by Crystal Lake [Mud Lake]. Some grass 


Our men not being satisfied with seeing so many men going back to the newly d 
covered diggings on the east side of the mountain, concluded that there mune 
some there. Accordingly three of them started back this morning to prospect tl 
for a few days, and try the reality. At 6 oclock we began our journey up the m 
tain, and at 8 oclock reached the sumit, being about 2 miles travel. Across the s 
we stoped and let our cattle rest a few minutes whilst we took a hearty smo 
cigars which we brought with us from the States. We then commenced the le: 
which was tedious and difficult as the huge masses of snow had not melted o 
old road. This compelled the emmigration to have to make a road the best 5 

they could. At 1 oclock P.M. we reached a small valley 8 miles from the > sumit. | 1 
finding a little grass we turned out our cattle for two hours. We have been 
two days crossing the Sierra Nevada Range. The Pass across the Sierra Ni 
about 2,500 feet higher than the pass in the rocky mountains, and the roughest 
that was ever traveled over. This afternoon drove 8 miles and camped ¢ 
ridge of the mountain. Droye our cattle down a gorge in the mountain; 
grass. The evenings and mornings among these mountains are verry cool. A 
can wear a blanket coat with comfort. Traveled 18 miles today. ‘ a 
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Leak [Leek] Spring and Valley 8 1849 
Grass about a mile down this valley. 
After this there is no more grass for 


20 miles 


Camp Creek 12 1861 
No grass. Plenty of wood and water. 

Good place to camp. From here the road 

ascends a mountain for a mile and a half, 


very steep in some places. 


. 


Aug. the 3d, 1850. Drove up our cattle and found 2 missing. Search was made but 
they could not be found. Suppose they wer stolen by the Indians, or otherwise the 
traders, as it is an everry day occurence among the emmigrants, loosing stock. Five 
miles from morning camp we came to Leak [Leek] Spring. Here we concluded to let 
our cattle eat some before taking the 20 mile strech without grass. Drove them down 
the valley a mile to good grazing where we will let them be for three hours. Drove 12 
miles this afternoon, which brought us to a small stream called Camp Creek. Did 
not find any grass for our animals, and had no water for the last 12 miles. We how- 
ever pitched our tents for the night, having traveled during the day 18 miles. Our 
cattle and ourselves nearly tired out with traveling over these rough mountainous 
roads. It is both hard on man and beast. 
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Steep hill to descend 3 — 1864 © 

The descent verry steep and rocky 

for 20 rods. At the foot of this to ; 
the right of the road, about a quarter 

of a mile down in a gorge in the mountain 
there is [a] little grass. One mile and 

a half farther there is a good spring x 
about 1% of a mile from the road south. 

No grass near. 


Spring 1% 1865 j 
Good place to camp. Plenty of wood. ‘ (3 
The timber along here is verry large “a 
and tall. 4 
Forks of the road 11% 1877, 


Our road goes to Weavertown, the other 

to Hangtown [Placerville]*, distance to each about 
the same. About 34 of a mile this 

side there is a camping ground, water 

about a half mile south of the 

road. No grass without going down the 


ravine 3 or 4 miles. 


Sunday) Aug the sth/50. Left camp at half past five oclock. Want to get to wi 
we can get something for our cattle to eat. 3 miles from camp we de[scend] a 
mountain. At the foot of this we stoped, unyoked our cattle and drove them 
to the right of the road where we found some grass which was a welcome sight 
animals. The road this morning has been very rough and uneaven, having to 
a mountain to the top, bieling about a mile anda halfand verry steep in n som 
A mile and a half further we came to a spring about 4 rods south of the Bs 
our cattle, eat our dinners and drove on till sundown, when we came to a 
trading post. Here we stop[pled for the night. Drove our cattle down pout 

to water, where we let them remain during the night to browse] on the bri 
was no grass. It begins to look like starvation among the stock. Hay 
this station at 15 cts. per lb., a round pile to pay for hay to feed to ca 
is nothing in California in the way of charging. We are now within 2 
Nacsa the first diggins. We will probably get there tomorrow. V Mac 
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Water to the right of the road 6 1883 
About 400 yds. No grass. Emigrants 

will do well to watter there animals 

and let them brous around for a while 

before leaving this place as there is 


no more water for 3 34 miles 


Head of Pleasant, or Gold Valley 3 1886 
There is severel good springs here. 

Grass scarse, wood plenty. Good 

place to camp. You may now consider 

yourself at the first diggims, as 

there is some diggin done here, but 

to a small extent. 


Aug the 5. At half past five oclock we was underway. 34 of a mile from camp we 
came to the forks of the road, viz. the Weavertown & Hangtown roads. We took 
the road to Wevertown. 6 miles driving we came to where there was some water 
by turning to the right of the road about 400 yds; no grass. Let our cattle rest two 
hours, hiched up again and in 3 miles driving we arrived at the head of Pleasant 
or Gold Valley. Drive down the valley 1 14 mile, where finding a little water and 
grass, we stopped to noon. We are now in what is considered the first diggins. It has 
been ror days since we left the Missouri River, and we have seen some hard sights, 
that is shure, and a gread [d]eal of hardships. 5 oclock we are still in camp in Pleasant 
Valley. We will continue on here tomorrow, when we will leave for the City of \ 
Sacramento. 
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Wevertown and Ringold* II 
These are both situated on Weaver 

Creek, a beautiful little stream. 

The mining about here has been verry 

rich, but has been considerably 

worked out. No grass here. 


Springs on the road to the city (S’c’o) 2 
Good water, wood plenty. Grass 

at this season is dry. Animals can get 

plenty by driving of[f] the road half 


a mile. 


[No diary entry for Aug. 6] 


1897 


1899 


Aug the 7. Continued our journey this morning. g miles driving brought us to Rin- 
gold, a small town half mile above Wevertown. It is a great mining district about 
Wevertown. Gold in abundance has been found here, but it is geting nearly exhausted. 


We left here and drove out 2 miles to some springs wher we picked our camp for the 
rest of the day. Found some dry grass by driving our stock about half a mile. 6 
oclock P.M., our three men just arrived from Carson Valley. The news from there 
is verry unfavourable. The gold is verry scarse, not worth digging for. It will not 


pay expenses. This satisfied our curiosity in regard to Carson Valley diggins. 


*Weavertown (or Weaverville) and Ringgold no longer exist. They were located 


on Weber Creek, between Diamond Springs and Placerville. 
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Mudy Springs [El] Dorado] 2 
No grass 


Dry Creek 2 
Considerable or mining has been done 
on this creek in the winter. No grass. 


Spring on the north side road I 


Spring on the south side of the road 3 
No grass. There is several houses here. 

Plenty of feed can be obtained for stock. 

From this [place] on there is plenty of . 

water along the road for 12 miles. Good 4 
camping places. Feed can be obtained by 
paying a high price. 


buy cattle and broken down horses & mules. This appears to be a great | 
here at present among the old miners—buying stock to speculate as they are 
them for allmost nothing, as most of the emmigrants comes in scarse of mo: 
provisions, consequently must sell for whatever they are offered. 
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White Rock Springs 12 ae. coe 
There is no more water, running water 

for stock for 15 miles. Road very good 

all the way to Sacramento. 


South fork of the American River* 15 1934 
Grass scarse. A tavern here and plenty 

of hay to sell allways to emmigrants 

and others. The road now continues down | 
the river to the city. | 


Aug the 9. Continued our travel this morning at an earley [hour], passing severel — 
taverns and eating houses. At 12 oclock we stoped to noon at one of these taverns. _ 


Watered our cattle from a spring, but being no grass near we wer compelled to pay — 
at the rate of 15 dollars per cwt. Let our cattle rest two hours, then started again, 
having to cross a strech of 15 miles without water. We got along fast. as the road — 
was verry good, descending all the way. At sundown we arrived at the south fork | 
of the American River. Grass verry scarse. We however let our cattle rest ‘till morn- . 
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\ ing, having driven them 20 miles without any feed except a little hay. | 4 


*The North and South Forks of the American River come together a few miles 
north of Folsom. This is the main channel. 
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Rancho Cordova 


Sacramento City 10 1944 
Plenty of grazing for stock anywhere 

for 10 miles up & down the river and 

for 2 miles in width. 


Aug the roth/50. Continued down the river this morning. It begins to look like a 
setelment along the road this morning. 6 miles driving brought us to Sutters Fort. 
This is an old fort almost gone to decay.* This is at the edge of Sacramento Valley. 
3 miles brought us to the far famed city of the Eldorado (or gold region) in California. 
The valley surrounding this place is the handsomest I ever saw, being a gradual 
ascent from the river beach for 3 miles, affording the best of pasturage for stock of 
all kinds. Stock on this for one season will get as fat as they can be made in the 
States by stall feeding them. This city has grown to a large place, having a large 
trade. Many vessels are laying here that has come in loded with provisions and 
passengers and are now laying idle. 


I will now close my little journell by bidding adieu to the road across the plains. 


*Construction began on Sutter’s Fort in the latter part of 1840, and continued for 
four years. The buildings were thus between six and ten years old when Christy 
passed by. 
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